

Unexpected expenses: 
The fat cat. 


Sure, you can come up with 
the cash it takes to restock Junior's 
fish tank. 

But what about those big expenses 
you know the future will bring? 

What about the money you'll need 
for retirement? For that you need help. 

Talk to a Prudential representative soon. 
Protect your family and your future 
with a piece of the Rock, (iyk 


Prudential 


Lifelnsurance 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is pubbsfttd < 


Inc., at 541 N. 



General Telephone & Electronics, One Stamford Forurn, Stamfc 


..06904 



We get people talking. 

(To 23,000.000 people we're the telephone company i 


We brighten their lives a bit. 

(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photography) 


We?re GTE... 

l a grow ing concern 
for your grow ing needs) 









The car you see on the left is the i 937 Fiat 
508C. Which replaced the 1936 Fiat 500. Which 
replaced 89 Fiats before it. 

The 508C had a top speed of 70 mph. It got 
between 25 and 30 miles to a gallon. In 1937 it 
was considered an aerodynamic marvel. 

In 1939 we decided it wasn’t as marvelous 
as the car we just developed, the Fiat 1100. So 
we replaced it. 

The car you sec on the right is the 1949 
VW, the first V\V to come to America. As you 
can see, it looks remarkably like the Fiat. But 
what’s even more remarkable is how much the 


1949 VW looks like the VW made in 1974. 

And that’s really our point. At Fiat we 
never once thought we found the perfect car. Not 
in the way it performed, or in the way it looked. 
As a result, every once in a while when we really 
have something, we come out with a car that 
dramatically improves on the one before it. 

(Unlike the people in Detroit, we don’t bring 
out new models like clockwork. When we’ve got 
nothing new to introduce, we don’t.) 

The car you see below is the 74th Fiat since 
the 50SC. It’s called the Fiat 1 28. 

The 128 has more legroom than the 1974 



20% is for the engine. 
80% is for the people. 


0 to 60 foster than a VW Super Beetle. 
Also faster than a Dolsun, 
a Toyota, and a Vega. 



In 1949 thisV W introduced 
a bold new idea to America. 


uper Beetle* It also has more legroom than any 
ther small car. In fact, it has more legroom than 
lost large cars including such behemoths as the 
ildorado, the Continental, and the Imperial! 

The 1 2 8 is faster o to 6o than the Super Beetle, 
t’s also faster than the Vega, the Datsun,and the 
'oyota. 

The 128 has about twice as much trunk space 
; the Super Beetle. (Ours will hold 7 pieces of 
iggage. If you’ve seen theirs, you already know 
doesn’t.) 

Last, the 1 28 has as much headroom as a 
Jercedes 450SL and more headroom than a 


Rolls Royce! 

The most glaring distinction between the 
Fiat 128 and the Super Beetle, however, can’t be 
put on paper. You have to drive the two cars. The 
difference in performance will astound you. 

Of course, the way the Beetle looks may still 
turn you on. 

Well, then, perhaps we can interest you in a 
1939 Fiat? 

anna 

The biggest selling car in Europe. 




Instead of telling us not to smoke, 

maybe 

they should tell us what to smoke. 



For years, a lot of people have been telling the smoking public not to smoke cigarettes, 
especially cigarettes with high 'tar' and nicotine. 

But the simple fact is that now more Americans are smoking than ever before. 
Evidently many people like to smoke and will keep on liking to smoke no matter what 
anyone says or how many times they say it. 

Since the cigarette critics are concerned about high ‘tar’ and nicotine, we would like to 
offer a constructive proposal. 

Perhaps, instead of telling us not to smoke cigarettes, they can tell us what to smoke. 

For instance, perhaps they ought to recommend that the American public smoke 
Vantage cigarettes. 

Vantage has a unique filter that allows rich flavor to come through it yet substantially 
cuts down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

We want to be straightforward. Vantage is not the lowest 'tar’ and nicotine cigarette. 

But it well may be the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette a smoker will enjoy smoking. 
The truth is that smoke has to come through a filter if 
taste is to come through a filter. And where there is taste 
there has to be some ‘tar.’ 

But what good is a low'tar' cigarette if the smoker has 
to work so hard trying to pull the flavor through, he feels 
like he's sucking on a pencil ? 

Vantage gives the smoker flavor like a full-flavor 
cigarette. But it’s the only cigarette that 
gives him so much flavor with so little 'tar 
and nicotine. 

A statement of simple fact we believe all of 
us can endorse. And that you can experience 
in your next pack of cigarettes. 


VAMTAGE 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filler: 11 mg."iar". 0.8 mg. nicotine. Menthol: 11 mg. •’tar". 
0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 74. 



Kind of like a milkshake— for adults only. This, blissful 
concoction of an ounce of Kahlua and four ounces of 
milk on the rocks. Just taste it. Wow. is that good. 

How else can Kahlua please you? You’ll find out with 
our free recipe book. Do send for it You deserve 
something nice 


& Milk. What a cool idea. 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof ■ Jules Berman & Assoc , 1 16 No. Robertson Bivd , Los Angeles. Calif 90048 


1 - 800 - 328-9161 


Your toll-free number to call for a 
care -free Minnesota vacation 


UP IN MINNESOTA, we know that more of our tour- 
ists come from Chicagoland than from any other area. 
It's not surprising. We're not very far away — just 400 
miles to the Twin Cities — and our state has so much 
to offer. 

To keep our Chicagoland friends returning and to 
attract newcomers, we've created a new service: A toll- 
free telephone system that connects you directly with 
the Minnesota Tourist Information Center in St. Paul. 

Our Tourist Information Center telephone guides 
can provide the answers — information you need to 
plan an exciting Minnesota vacation. The line is open 
all year every day of the week from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Monday through Friday and 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

Our information experts can answer questions 
concerning: Gas availability. Mass transportation 
schedules. Road and weather conditions. Lodging and 
campsite information. Attractions and events. What- 
ever you need to know. 

If you just want to vacation in Minnesota, but 
don't know exactly where to go and what to see, we 
can take care of that, too. 

We're offering a choice of six vacation regions so 
different in geography, history and attractions that 
we've given them boundaries and names of their own. 
Here are highlights on two of the regions. 


VIKING-LAND, REGION THREE 

Scenic Itasca State Park is the source of the mighty 
Mississippi River, so narrow you can hop across as it 




than 400 lakes within 


begins its 2,552 mile course 
to the Gulf. Near the resort 
center of Alexandria is the 
legendary Kensington 
Runestone, supposedly in- 
scribed by Viking visitors 
in 1362. At another resort 
center, Detroit Lakes, 
known as the "Sunfish 
Capital,'' there are more 
a 25-mile radius. 


METROLAND, REGION SIX 

The Minneapolis/St. Paul area is renowned for big 
league sports and cultural attractions. St. Paul is the 
state capital and home of the Como Zoo; Minneapolis 
is the city of lakes, with a downtown featuring an 
eight-block long mall and a unique skyway system. 
Nestled between the 
Twin Cities is the Ft. 

Snclling restoration 
site, the state's birth- 
place at the conflu- 

cnceof the Mississippi - j, - < 

and Minnesota riv- TT - " - ^ rr - ** 

ers. Just a few miles 

away is the St. Croix, designated as a "wild'' river. 

All you need do is call to request free brochures 
which profile these regions, or our Minnetour map 
listing 11 tours, jam-packed with Minnesota's historic 
sites and attractions. 

And one more thing: When you get to Minnesota, 
there's another toll-free number to call if you need 
more information. Call 1-800-652-900 8. 



^ OC JDU I U Dt. IN 

Minnesota 

All yours All year And all near. 

Department of Economic Development, Tourism Division 
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Next week 

GETTING A BOOT out of the 
game arc the West Coast fans 
of the North American Soccer 
League, who are turning out in 
record — and sellout — numbers 
to cheer theirexpansion teams. 

NOSS-TAG-LEE-UH is what 
some Brooklynites call their 
feeling for Ebbets Field. The 
Boys of Summer's Roger Kahn 
and Artist Robert Weaver 
remember the old ball park. 

GENIUSES AT WORK-ind 
play. Killer whales now prove 
theirextraordinary intelligence 
by performing exacting tasks 
for the U.S. Navy as well as 
hamming it up at oceanariums. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Take 

2 years of Army 

before college. 

If you're a high school graduate ready to take full 
advantage of college this fall, by all means go to it. But if 
you think you'd get more out of college a little later, 
consider the benefits of 2 years of Army 

Guaranteed j ob-trainin g, or dut y in Euro pe. With 
our 2-year enlistment, you can choose from a wide range 
of job-training courses, and if you qualify, have that 
training guaranteed in writing before you enlist. 

Or, you can choose to serve in Europe. Either way, 
you get a starting salary of $326.10 a month before 
deductions, with a raise to $363.30 in just four months. 

Enlist now , go 6 months later . This is like having 
your cake and eating it, too. With the Army's Delayed 
Entry Option, you can enlist today, get your decision out 
of the way, and not have to report for up to six months, 
depending on the job-training you sign for. 

If you'd like to try college while still in the Army, 
you can attend classes on post or at a nearby college. 

With the Army paying 75% of your tuition. 

And when your enlistment's over, there's up to 
36 months of financial assistance |« a || iyniir 
at the college of your choice, Representative 

at 800-523-4800. 

(In Pa., call 800-462-4955.) 


SCORECARD 

r diicd by SARAH PILPCd 


TROUBLE CITY 

The San Diego Chargers have had more 
trouble in the last couple of years than 
most countries. First, a disabled cx- 
Charger. Houston Ridge, sued his for- 
mer coach, a former trainer, the team 
physician and the NFL, charging that 
drugs administered to him by the team 
made him vulnerable to the injury that 
ended his career. The Chargers and the 
league settled for S 29 5. 000, but not be- 
fore a sordid story of drug abuse cen- 
tering on amphetamines and anabolic 
steroids dispensed by the club between 
the years 1966 and 1969 had come out in 
depositions from several former players. 

That was last year, In April of this year 
Commissioner Pete Rozclle imposed 
lines totaling S40.000 on Owner Eugene 
Klein. General Manager Harland Svare 
and eight San Diego players — the play- 
ers for alleged infractions of the NFL's 
drug code. Klein and Svare for “super- 
visory omissions." 

In the meantime, grasping at straws, 
the team had tried out a psychiatrist. Dr. 
Arnold Mandell (Scorecard, April I ), 
who left after two seasons saying. “Pro 
football is not the place for a psychia- 
trist." The Chargers' record during the 
tenure of Dr. Mandell was 6-20-2. 

Having broken new ground with a 
team shrink, the Chargers now have their 
very own narc. a guaranteed morale 
booster. His name is Jack Norris and for 
22 years he was an FBI agent specializ- 
ing in kidnap cases. He whimsically re- 
fers to himself as the team’s "health 
coach." Says Norris, “I try to improve 
the players' health by keeping them away 
from drugs.” 

Gallows humor is apparently all the 
Chargers have left. Tommy Prothro. who 
took over as head coach at the end of 
the miserable 197.1 season (2-1 l-l ). ad- 
mits that many of his team's top vet- 
erans ("most of the good ones") have 
asked to be traded, among them Dave 
Costa, Cid Edwards. Joe Beauchamp. 
Terry Owens, Doug Wilkcrson. Chris 
Fletcher. Deacon Jones, Bob Howard. 


Tim Rossovich and Ron Smith. Without 
even a reference to the Players' Associ- 
ation strike, Prothro called the situation 
“discouraging." 

We'd call it hopeless. 

SOUNDS GOOD 

Mike Storen has quit his job as ABA 
commissioner to go into business for 
himself. Within 24 hours of his an- 
nouncement that he would take over the 
Memphis franchise as its managing gen- 
eral partner, Storen was on his way to 
Tennessee to hire Bob Bass as general 
manager and to change the team's name 
from the Tams to the Sounds. 

"I prefer to work by saying, 'The an- 
swer is no and 1 don't have the time or 
inclination to explain why.' " says Sto- 
ren. "When I was commissioner I always 
had to explain everything. The phone was 
always ringing. One Sunday Bill Daniels 
[owner of the Utah Stars] called to say 
he had a potential buyer and to come to 
Salt Lake. It was the most important 
thing in the world to him and he had ev- 
ery right to expect me to come. But mul- 
tiply that by 10 owners and it becomes 
oppressive." 

Although he has been approached by 
several owners as a possible replacement 
for Walter Kennedy as commissioner of 
the NBA. Storen is realistic about his 
chances for ever being named commis- 
sioner of an eventually merged league. 
"They can't agree on anything he says 
of the NBA owners. “Besides, for all the 
reasons I'd be a good commissioner. I'd 
lose votes." 

In Memphis. Storen is explaining why 
to nobody. "It's/m franchise and I have 
total, absolute control." he exults. Sto- 
ren reportedly has financial backing from 
Al Bell of Stax Records and Memphis 
real estate moguls Avron I ogelman and 
Cary Whitehead. But he can operate as 
he sees lit. 

So Memphis, which has seldom known 
from one week to the next whether it was 
going to continue to have a basketball 
team, has lost the Tams but has gained 


the Sounds, and as Storen bubbles, 
“We're not having an exhibition season, 
we're going on a concert tour." 

FAIR SHOOTING 

W hen Ted St. Marlin of Yakima, Wash, 
goes out to shoot baskets, he is likely to 
be gone for quite a while. His personal 
backyard best is 514 straight free throws. 

Foul shooting was merely a hobby for 
the 39-ycar-old St. Martin, a former 
dairy farmer, until 1971 when he learned 
that the existing record for free throws, 
as listed by the Guinness Book of W orld 
Records, was 144 consecutive shots, Im- 
mediately, St. Martin's life took on new 
meaning. In his first assault on the rec- 
ord. he took 12,099 free throws during a 
24-hour period and made 10,944 of 
them 90.45', accuracy. He missed the 
record because he was unable to shoot 
more than 86 without a miss, but he was 
hired promptly by AMF-Voit as a "pro- 
fessional frec-throw shooter." 

Then it was back to the backboards 
until March 1972 when, during an exhi- 
bition in Rivcrdalc, Calif.. St. Marlin 
shot his way into free-throw immortality 
with 200 straight. Since then. St. Martin 
has raised his official mark to 281 and 
improved his 24-hour marksmanship 
percentage to 90.72. 

Although the closest he has come to 
the pros was performing in a halftime ex- 
hibition during a Phoenix Suns game last 
January, St. Martin feels there is a place 
in basketball for the designated free- 
throw' shooter, "The designated shooter 
would take free throws for all the play- 
ers on the team," he says. "That way 
there would be less fouling and the game 
would be speeded up." 

To fill his days until the pros see the 
light. St. Martin is indefatigably going 
for 700 or 800 without a miss. He does 
not even rule out the possibility of 1 , 0 <K). 
"Once you get past the first 200," he says, 
“you can relax." 

COMMUTER RUN 

Ron Hill, the British marathoner, says 
that anyone with serious long-distance 
intentions should run UK) miles a week. 
But a runner with a job and a family, 
like Hill, has a problem finding time. Hill 
solves it -by running to and from his w ork 
as a chemist in Droylsden, Cheshire 1 5 
miles a day. 

Senator William Proxmire squeezes 
five miles into each of his work days, run- 
ning between his home in northwest 

continued 
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Walter Howell )r. 


Until Sperry Remington relieved the pressure 

Mr Howell's one-man insurance agency 
showed all the usual symptoms Pres- 
sure high and rising due to high and ris- 
ing paperwork costs. A dizzying work 
load. A nervous stomach due to office 
expenses eating into commissions. 

Mr. Howell obviously needed fast, effec- 
tive relief. We prescribed the sure cure: the SPERRY 
REMINGTON’ - Word Processor. Just what the doctor 
ordered Before the word processor, it took Mr. 
Howell's staff two weeks to process some 400 property 
insurance renewals that came due every month. Now it 
takes just two days. 

Office staff and size is now stabilized even though 
business continues to double annually. 


Procedures are systematized for quick 
and efficient handling. Deviations from 
the stored material are simply done by 
playing back a word, line or paragraph at 
a time, typing in revisions and allowing 
the machine to continue automatically, 
even adjusting its own margins and in- 
dents to account for line changes. 

Policies can now be personalized, meaning the client is 
made to feel like a person instead of an account 
number. And Mr. Howell is feeling healthy enough togo 
national . . opening branch offices in 9 maior cities 
If you're beginning to feel symptoms of pressure and 
congestion do what Mr Howell did. Take two aspirins 
and call us in the morning. Or use the coupon below. 


had a real 
overhead 
headache 


Word processing. We uncomplicate it. 



Sperry Remington 

Oft ice Machines. Dept. 100 

P.O Box 1000. Blue Bell. Pa 19422 

Please send me complete information on the sure 

cure, the Sperry Remington Word Processor 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 

City State Zip 


SPER^Hr REMINGTON 

*' OFFICE SYSTEMS AND MACHINES 






OF SPERRV 


I CORPORATION 


SCORECARD continued 


Washington and the Senate Office Build- 
ing. Joe Viverito. a New York public re- 
lations man who lives on Long Island, 
more than 18 miles from his job. was al- 
ready running 12 to 15 miles a day last 
winter when, inspired by the gasoline 
shortage, commuting on foot occurred to 
him. 'All I'm doing is switching my run- 
ning time and adding a little extra mile- 
age,” he says. 

Runner's World magazine in its survey 
of these and other dashing commuters 
found that their biggest problem was 
what to do with their work clothes. One 
carries them in a small nylon pack 
strapped to his back, another holds them 



in each hand, rolled up like batons. An- 
other says, "There is no ideal solution 
to it. I’m forever forgetting my belt, 
socks, etc." 

There are compensations, though, 
aside from the obvious ones, such as sav- 
ing gas. beating the traffic and being in 
shape. Marathoner Ted Corbitt of Man- 
hattan, who has been running to and 
from his job for years, passed two men 
on a street corner, one of w hom he heard 
say to the other. "Man. that cat's late 
for work every morning!” 

THREE'S A CROWD 

The story may be apocryphal, but it is 
said that a Toledo sportswriter once de- 
scribed a poorly attended baseball game 
as follows: "The crowd wore a sport 
shirt.” 

In a loosely related incident Debbie 
Goldstein, publicist for the Washington 
Diplomats of the North American Soc- 
cer League, was fired July 6 in the mid- 
dle of a home game against the Miami 
Toros because she had not lied to the 


press. She admitted to two reporters that 
the game's announced attendance, 
3,325, might have been exaggerated — by 
about a third. "It's so obvious,” she said. 
"The seats were vacant." 

Goldstein's was clearly a serious indis- 
cretion. Where would this country be if 
publicists went around not lying to the 
press whenever they felt like it. Tradition 
demands that sports-page readers be pro- 
tected from the knowledge that the 
Washington Diplomats may have drawn 
closer to 2.000 than 3,000 on the after- 
noon of July 6. 

She who acted in haste is now at lei- 
sure but unrepentant. "I think reporters 
are sick and tired of being lied to," she 
said. "I know it is done all the time but 
I don't want to gel into that.” 

Diplomat Owner Mike Finci — who 
fired his general manager the same day 
saying, "It was a mutual parting of the 
way. by my request”— announced atten- 
dance of 3,140 at his team's next game. 
All other figures are inoperative. 

ODD BALLS 

This year the National Sporting Goods 
Association, an arm of the sporting- 
goods industry, took its first consumer 
survey of patterns in the purchase of 
sports equipment for the information of 
its members, and the survey turned up 
some interesting trends and odd facts. 
For instance, did you know, or would 
you ever have guessed, that the largest 
projected increase in sporting goods sales 
for 1974 will be in archery equipment? 

Further. Families on the Sll.OOO-to- 
S 1 5,000 income level were the biggest 
buyers of sporting goods, the main pur- 
chasers of almost every traditional item 
from basketballs to ice skates. The 
$8 , 000- 1 o-S 1 1,000 group was second 
overall and led in camping and table ten- 
nis. And in spite of w hat one hears about 
the democratization of tennis, it was still 
the ufllucnt (S20.000 and above) who 
bought the most tennis gear. 

The survey divided the country into 
nine geographical regions, and it was the 
Great Lakes states that led the nation in 
sales. But here is a fact to ponder. The 
South Atlantic region (D.C.. the Caro- 
lina*, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Virginia and West Virginia), 
though it ranked high overall in total 
sales, actually led the country in only one 
category -exercise equipment (barbells, 
sweat suits, exercise bikes and the like). 
While the South may not rise again, in 


the historical sense, it is quite obviously 
shaping up. 

DEEP THINKING 

If patents granted in the U.S. during the 
past few months arc any indication, the 
wave of the future is under water. Con- 
sider, for instance, a jaw relaxer for snor- 
kelers who have been down there all this 
time chewing hard on their bits and sur- 
facing with tired jaws. A Washington 
man has fashioned a mouthpiece with a 
soft curved flap that stays in place with- 
out biting. 

The Navy has solved the problem of 
speech being made unintelligible by the 
helium-oxygen mixture that its divers 
breathe at depths of 200 feet or so. Words 
spoken in normal tones into the diver’s 
face mask can now be recorded, then 
played back at a speed determined part- 
ly by the depth and the mixture, but large- 
ly by the movement of the diver's tongue. 

And finally, a way to heat a diving suit 
unmechanicaliy, devised by a mechanical 
engineer: a vortex tube and heat exchang- 
er that release air in hot and cold streams 
arc attached to the diver's tank. With- 
out getting technical about it, heal is cre- 
ated by the friction of air molecules on 
each other. 

It is still too early to pick up this gear 
at the local tuck shop, but the opportu- 
nity to become a warm person, with a 
relaxed jaw and perfect underwater dic- 
tion. is certainly worth waiting for. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Alex Hawkins. WFL telecaster, after 
learning that ABC-TV will use head 
coaches as analysts on NCAA games this 
fall: “Coaches think the game's compli- 
cated, but it isn’t. Either a play works or 
it doesn't. I’d rather listen to a bad min- 
ister than a coach talk about football." 

• Greg Lee, former UCLA basketball 
player: "1 had to adjust when 1 came to 
UCLA. When I played well, wc won. 
When I was mediocre, wc won. And 
when l played badly, we won.” 

• Henry Cooper, former British heavy- 
weight champion, on the interview he 
underwent before going to work for 
Lloyd's of London: "Mostly they want- 
ed to know about Cassius Clay.” 

• Al Calnpanis, Dodger vice-president, 

talking about a staff meeting last spring: 
"When we went over our needs, wc 
agreed what we needed most was a third- 
string catcher. That's when I knew we 
were in good shape." end 




Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. 


Raleigh Extra 

Mild natural flavor 
Lowered tar 


Get the most fun out of fishing 
with this Garcia spinning rod 
and Mitchell open-face reel. 
Yours for free B&W coupons, 
the valuable extra on every 
of Raleigh. 

see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201 


O BROWN 1 WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORR 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

Extra Milds. 13 mg. "tar." 0 .9 mg. nicotine; Filter Kings, 
16 mg. "tar.” 1 .1 mg. nicotine; Longs. 17 mg. "tar." 
1 .1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Mar. 74 
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MAKING A MATCH POINT 


Chris Evert, the horse, went to California to take on Miss Musket, pride of the West, for 5350,000, the largest 
known winner-fake-all purse in sports history. Miss Musket was aced by a cannonball by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


T hey labeled it with simple, if not po- 
etic, majesty: The Richest Match 
Race of the Century. There were some 
who thought it might be a historic event, 
a significant- perhaps even a classic — 
addition to the annals of American horse 
racing. There were many who saw it as a 
momentary, but still meaningful, boost 
to the well-being of the sport. Others 
viewed it merely as an afternoon's hand- 
ful of hoopla and stardust, a common 
everyday Holly wood-style product built 
from the usual vulgar display of money, 
movie stars and hard sell. There were 
even a few people who predicted that it 
would be a farce. 

And everybody was a little bit right. 
It was some of all those things, well mixed 
together, when Chris Evert, the magnif- 
icent filly from the East, went to Cali- 
fornia to go head-to-head with Miss 
Musket, the nearly magnificent filly from 


the West, last Saturday afternoon at Hol- 
lywood Park. 

While no one can ever know how much 
cash may have been put on the barrel- 
head on those fabled Gatsby afternoons 
long ago when the very rich matched 
their very best stock on their own pri- 
vate tracks, Saturday’s duel was the big- 
gest public winner-take-all, no-strings- 
attached purse ever contested for in 
sports. The $350,000 that Chris Evert 
won for crushing her rival by an unprec- 
edented 50 lengths works out to a payoff 
of nearly $2,900 for each second she ran. 

The event was decidedly a boon to rac- 
ing, for it attracted something of the kind 
of broad national interest that is aroused 
by theTriple Crown. Not to mention that 
Hollywood Park drew 47,900 for the 
race, its biggest crowd of the season. 
Stars glittered in the Southern California 
summer afternoon: Greer Garson in a 



Chris Evert on the rail, with Cart Rosen, who owns her namesake, and fiance Jimmy Connors. 


splendid white hat, Walter Matthau in 
shades, 70-year-old Cary Grant cleverly 
disguised as a 50-year-old, Henry Man- 
cini, John Forsythe, Don Meredith, Mer- 
vyn LeRoy, General Omar Bradley— to 
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say nothing of the fabulous Wimbledon 
sweethearts, Chris Evert (the girl) and 
Jimmy Connors (the boy) who were at 
the track as part of a merchandising cam- 
paign to sell a line of tennis clothes put 
out by Carl Rosen, the owner of Chris 
Evert (the horse). 

Yet, despite the Hollywood hoopla 
and devastation of the result, there was 
from the beginning more than a slight 
touch of class to the affair. It really did 
haveovertones ofaclassicconfronlation, 
a match race with a quality that seemed 
likely to produce something memorable. 
Miss Musket, an oddly gaunt and scraw- 


ny-looking animal, had won seven of 
eight starts at California tracks, earning 
over 5 1 95,000 since she came to the races 
this January, and was plainly the best 
3-year-old filly in the West. And Chris 
Evert, a powerful filly with a big behind 
and a potbelly and a dramatic white slash 
down her nose, had swept to victory in 
seven of her nine starts over the past two 
years, winning almost 5250,000 plus the 
prestigious 3-year-old fillies’ Triple 
Crown. She had found no peers racing 
in the East. Thus there was a clear-cut 
question of East-West superiority to be 
answered. 


The jockeys, two Panamanians born 
but a day apart 27 years ago, were, as 
was fitting, the best. Miss Musket’s Laf- 
fit Pincay Jr. leads all jockeys in races 
and money won this year and bids fair 
to top his ‘73 mark, when he became the 
first rider in history whose mounts won 
over $4 million. Chris Evert’s Jorge Ve- 
lasquez is the top rider this year on the 
top circuit. New York. 

There was greater contrast with the 
trainers. Miss Musket’s was none but the 
shrewdest, baldest eagle of them all, 
Charlie Whittingham, 61, who was just 
elected to the Hall of Fame and continued 


Shortly after the start Velasquez moves to the lead on Chris Evert. He then took the inside, where Chris held off Miss Musket's backstretch rally. 





Her tail standing and waving like a pheasant's. Chris Evert, full of run. draws away coming through the stretch for her 50-length victory. 


MATCH POINT continued 

has won more money than any trainer 
for the past four years running. But Joe 
Trovato, Chris Evert’s trainer, was a 
fresh figure, only 37. a former jockeys' 
agent with his first big horse who has only 
been training for three years. The West- 
erners were quick to scrutinize his meth- 
ods and his approach to the race— crit- 
ically, for the most part. 

Yet in its way this was more an own- 
ers' race than anything else. There is 
something exceedingly pure, refreshing, 
even inspiring, about two men stepping 
forward out of the clutter, protection and 
anonymity of corporations, bureaucra- 
cies and the various societal 
group-shadows of the day to 
challenge each other out 
where everyone 
They put up their money, 
laid their pride on the 
line. It is an old-fashioned 
thing as Charlie Whitting- 
ham put it. "That’s the way 
people used to act"’— and so 
it was with Aaron U. Jones, 

52. the soft-spoken Oregon 
lumberman who owns Miss 
Musket, and Rosen, 56, the 
gravel-voiced dressmaker 
from Boston. Each anted up 
one hundred grand in real 
money to back the beauty of 
his choice. 

Both Jones and Rosen are 
self-made men of means and 
neophytes to horse racing 
who stand well outside the 
Establishment. Both bought 


their champions at bargain-basement 
prices: Rosen got Chris Evert, a Ken- 
tucky bred, for $32,000 at the 1972 
Keeneland Summer Sale and Jones 
bought the Florida-bred Miss Musket 
selecting her himself with nothing but 
the knowledge he had gained from “a 
$10,000 library on thoroughbreds I 
bought" at the '71 Keeneland Fall Sale 
for $8,500. 

Jones, a friendly, open, cheerful man, 
was born in Utopia, Texas, grew up in 
Oregon, became a journeyman carpenter 
when he was working his way through 
the University of Oregon and eventually 
leased a sawmill. He now cuts 100 mil- 
lion board feet of housing lumber a year. 


and does over $30 million in annual sales. 
He lives in Eugene, Ore., which is not 
exactly the pasture of bluegrass blue 
bloods: his hometown paper, the Eugene 
Register-Guard, scarcely printed a word 
about the richest match race of the cen- 
tury because it does not choose to stain 
its columns with news of the dread sport 
of horse racing, in which there is gam- 
bling involved. 

Jones has owned race horses for only 
three years, but he already has some $5 
million invested in thoroughbreds and 
has a 480-acre breeding ranch high in 
the mountains at Sisters, Ore. "I am used 
to calculated risks," he says. "The lum- 
ber business is a calculated risk. But I 
am not a gambling man. I 
put up the $100,000 for this 
match because I think our 
filly is the best in the coun- 
try, and my philosophy has 
always been that if you can’t 
afford the ride, then you just 
better get off and walk. And 
I think this will be good for 
racing." 

Carl Rosen, a stocky, 
hard-eyed man who grew up 
in the Roxbury section of 
Boston, look over his fa- 
ther’s garment firm in 1948. 
Sales were under a million 
dollars a year then. But in 
the past 25 years Puritan 
Fashions multiplied its an- 
nual sales volume to $200 
million and now employs 
12,000 people. The same 
year that Rosen bought his 
new yearling at Keeneland 


Velasquez, Chris Evert's doubles partner, gets postrace Chris kiss. 
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he signed up Chris Everl to endorse a 
line of tennis clothes. He asked her if she 
minded if he named his new filly after 
her, and she said, "No, I think it's a su- 
per idea." 

Rosen has a reputation for being a fair- 
ly eager gambler. Yet theSIOO.OOO he put 
up for last week's match race was not, in 
his mind, a true muno-a-mano bet with 
Aaron Jones. "Listen, I wouldn't bet 
anyone SI 00.000 on anything. Money 
doesn't come that easy to me." he says. 
"The conditions for this race were such 
that a certain amount of money a cer- 
tain large amount of money — was a nec- 
essary ingredient to make the match im- 
portant. The money was necessary. So 
was the risk of bringing Chris Evert to 
the West Coast. We could have stayed 
back East and run the races against the 
same horses. We could have won with 
no risk. But I don’t get a thrill running 
in the Delaware Oaks against the same 
old competition. The pleasure of this, the 
kick of it, the motivation behind put- 
ting up 5100,000 way out here in Cal- 
ifornia and running against a really great 
horse on her own home ground is — well, 
it's the way I've always lived my life. I 
don't sit back and enjoy the ride. I look 
for new frontiers." 

Match races arc as old as horses, and 
in early America many a horseman wan- 
dered the country with his own version 
of Chris Evert, arranging matches and 
winning stakes wherever he could. The 
match race is the ancestral essence of all 
horse racing in America, and there is a 
record of such a contest in 1 788, when a 
thoroughbred named Magnolia owned 
by one George Washington was beaten 
at the Alexandria, Va. jockey club by a 
roan colt owned by a Thomas Jefferson. 

In the 19th century match races flour- 
ished madly, but since 1900 they have 
dwindled in importance and in value. In- 
deed, there have been no more than nine 
races since 1900 at purses worth $25,000 
or more. Man o' War beat Sir Barton 
for S80.000 1920 dollars, and not long 
after Zev won one match for $85,000. an- 
other for $25,000. Seabiscuit upset War 
Admiral by four lengths in 1938 at Pim- 
lico in a Wcsl-comes-to-East duel that 
was nearly the mirror image of what 
Chris Evert-Miss Musket turned out to 
be. Alsab beat Whirlaway in 1942, 
Armed ran away from Assault in 1947 
and then, in 1955, Nashua trounced 
Swaps for $ 1 00.000 as Eddie Arcaro best- 
ed Willie Shoemaker coming out of the 


gate. There was not another big-money 
duel until 1972 when Convenience nosed 
Typecast for 5250.000. also at Holly- 
wood Park, but that was pretty much a 
local affair between two California hand- 
icap horses. 

Given the infrequency of match races, 
it was all the more astonishing that the 
Jones-Rosen clash was arranged with al- 
most no friction at all. Somehow the 
ground rules, logistics and economics of 
the largest public match-racing prize in 
history seemed to be arranged about as 
easily as the purchase of a bag of feed. 
The basic middleman was Jimmy Kilroe. 
the venerable and incomparable director 
of racing at Hollywood Park, who re- 
ceived the suggestion for such a race from 
a Los Angeles friend of Carl Rosen. Kil- 
roe contacted Charlie Whittingham, who 
called Aaron Jones, w ho took "less than 
30 seconds" to give his approval. Rosen 
agreed, too, in a matter of minutes. The 
owners coughed up their 5 1 00,000 apiece, 
and the track contributed 5150,000 to 
complete the purse. The only major point 
of contention was the length of the race, 
whether it should be a mile and a half 
(hard-finishing Chris Evert's best dis- 
tance and her last start) or a mile and an 
eighth (speedy Miss Musket's best and 
her last start ). The compromise, logical- 
ly, was at a mile and a quarter, which 
also happens to be the Kentucky Derby 
distance. 

The day of the race gentlemen Jones 
and Rosen met for the first time, shook 
hands and huddled in an empty stall in 
the paddock to wish each other good 
luck. The two fillies paraded about the 
paddock and Chris Evert (the girl) got 
her first look at her namesake. She and 
her fiance/fellow champion Jimmy Con- 
nors held hands constantly and seemed 
dazzled by each other's presence. When 
someone rather foolishly asked Connors 
if he saw any resemblance between his 
fiancee and the horse, he looked at the 
horse and said, "Well, she's tempera- 
mental. loo." Then he looked at the girl 
and said. "But I like the way my Chris- 
sie's built better.” 

The race itself was. almost perforce, 
an anticlimax, proving what many peo- 
ple had been preaching for days: in match 
races, no matter how rich, the horse who 
takes the lead takes the race. Both fillies 
broke together from the gate but Miss 
Musket, the slight favorite, starting on 
the inside, veered, losing a few yards and 
the lead to Chris Evert. Velasquez was 


then able to open up enough of a lead — 
a length and a half so that he could 
come over and take the rail, denying Miss 
Musket the edge that the luck of the draw 
had granted her. 

The two thundered together past the 
grandstand doing the first quarter in 
:21 4 S ', w ith Chris Evert holding a narrow - 
er edge at most half a length. Miss Mus- 
ket. stretched out as thin and sinewy as 
a greyhound, held her own around the 
first turn and into the backstretch. But 
she was alw ays just behind Chris Evert— 
a head, a half length, a neck, a head, even 
back to three-quarters of a length. Then 
coming into the long straightaway. Pin- 
cay moved Miss Musket once again, and 
she drew closer, closer, finally to less than 
a neck. She could almost, but not quite, 
get up and look Chris Evert in the eye. 
Chris Evert stoutly held the lead and 
the rail under a strong and intelligent 
ride by Velasquez. He still had plenty 
of horse (six furlongs in a dandy 1 :08 4 .-,), 
and finally Miss Musket drifted out a 
bit, a bit more and stunningly — mid- 
way down the backstretch she faltered 
and finally just gave up. The effort to 
pass the powerful filly from the East 
had been too much for her. 

All the while, Chris Evert's long tail 
switched gloriously. With most horses, 
if a tail starts flying it indicates that the 
horse is through running, but Chris Evert 
raises hers like a pointer that just spot- 
ted a covey, and speeds up. She drove 
alone down the stretch that way, breez- 
ing past the finish in the fine time of 2:02. 
Meanwhile. Pincay stood up in the irons 
with a full furlong to go, sparing his game 
mount further, letting her finish at her 
leisure, cantering in. While Rosen got a 
check for S350.000 and a lot of neat pub- 
licity for Puritan Fashions, perhaps the 
happiest winner was the trainer, Trovato. 
"If we had lost. I would have been made 
to look like a dummy," he said of the pre- 
race criticism, revealing the tension he 
had felt about his personal stake. "I was 
criticized for bringing her here loo soon, 
for training her too slow and for being 
too young." 

Later w hen someone asked Chris Evert 
(the girl) how she felt about the race, she 
said, "Well, I can't compare it to Wim- 
bledon." She paused, then added, "I 
guess 1 can't really compare it to any- 
thing because it's the first race I've ever 
been to." 

Maybe Chris Evert (the horse) would 
like to spend a day at Forest Hills, end 
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AND THEN THINGS 
WERE PUTT IN ORDER 

The leaders in the Women's Open were bumbling around until Sandra Haynie 
settled matters with two late decisive strokes by BARRY McDERMOTT 


I t started out as the tournament no- 
body wanted to play in, and for a 
time it seemed like one nobody wanted 
to win. Out in a Chicago suburb last 
week, in the U.S. Women's Open, the 
sound of applause was drowned by the 
gnashing of teeth. Ciolf shots clinked in- 
stead of clicked. And thenat the very end, 
Sandra Haynie made a couple of putts 
that stretched from the LaGrangc Coun- 
try Club halfway to the Loop. 

While the rest of the leaders were fall- 
ing apart, Hay nie rolled in a 70-fool bird- 
ie putt on the 17th hole, then a dramatic 
1 5-footcr on 1 8 for a 72-hole score of 295 
and a seven-over-par, one-stroke victory 
over Carol Mann, who was always a 
threat, and Beth Stone, who came out of 
the ruck with a final-round 71. 

Those putts were Sunday punches that 
rescued what threatened to become a de- 
bacle as the leaders Haynie included — 
staggered through the last nine holes 
wondering if it might have been the tour- 
nament's retribution for the fact that this 
was the week the sisters pul the United 
States Golf Association up against the 
wall in what almost was the last U.S. 
Women's Open. 

Having seen the price of prime ribs 
driven down by concerted action, the 
women wanted to drive up pri/e money 
the same way. They threatened a boy- 
cott when the USGA announced an 
Open purse of only 540,000. "I know 
there's a difference between men's and 
women's golf, but is it SI 85.000?" asked 
Jane Blalock, ga/ing across the gap be- 
tween the men's and women's Opens. 
"That silver cup is kind of hard to eat." 

The women's truculence stemmed 
from a long-standing belief that the 
USGA considered their tournament a 
mere appendage to the men’s. The boy- 


cott concept surfaced last spring when 56 
players signed a petition saying that they 
intended to go knitting during Open 
week. They wanted the purse raised, a 
different method of entry selection, a 
change in the prize-money distribution, 
polish added to the television broadcast, 
the golf course defanged and an improve- 
ment in the USGA's "general attitude." 
The women were miffed over the tour- 
nament olftcials' stoical mien. "You 
don't smile enough," they complained to 
the august group. "You don't smile 
enough," came the even reply. So last 
week everyone was walking around with 
toothy grins. 

It was only two weeks before the en- 
try deadline that the Ladies Professional 
Golf Association membership finally de- 
cided to play, and then only after the 
USGA agreed to chuckle more, change 
the purse allotment, add two women 
golfers to the TV team, thin the rough, 
soften the greens and widen the fairways 
so that the scores would appear relevant 
instead of outrageous. "The public 
thinks that when the men shoot high 
scores, it's because the course is tough." 
said Mann, the LPGA president. "But 
when we score badly, it’s because we're 
lousy golfers." The USGA also said it 
would consider raising the purse and al- 
tering the entry format in 1975. 

Years ago the burning issue of wom- 
en's golf was whether their pet dogs 
should be allowed in the country club 
parking lots. Now the prosperous ladies 
are into six-figure purses, tax shelters, 
gallery ropes, television ratings, busi- 
ness consulting, player performance 
points, prelournamcnt qualifying, en- 
dorsements, commercials, player card 
review, tour caddies, corporation pro- 
ams and sponsor associations, just like 


Arnie, Jack and Gary . They did not want 
a crummy-looking Open. If they had to. 
they would take it to a lipstick company 
for sponsorship, 

But it still was, after all, the Open and 
once they arrived the players treated it 
with reverence. Carol Semple, the U.S. 
and British amateur champion, brought 
along a tape recording extolling the pow - 
ers of positive thinking and played it be- 
fore teeing off. Mann stood endlessly in 
front of her motel-room mirror practice- 
swinging a golf club and asking. "Who's 
the smoothest swing of all?" She also 
dumped four sugars in her ice tea 
for energy and said she was putting her- 
self into a trance. Judy Rankin sum- 
moned her father-tutor for some emer- 
gency schooling, and just about everyone 
started getting a high pulse rate. 

The course was the immediate prob- 
lem. According to the women, if the 
USGA tape measure were used at track 
events, people would still be trying to 
break the five-minute mile. The course 
was listed at 6,266 yards, but the players 
said that was as accurate as Jack Benny's 
age. "Everyone will have to keep thccov- 
ers loose on their fairway woods." said 
Susie Berning. the Open winner the past 
two years. And someone with a macabre 
sense of humor dangled a hangman’s 
noose from one of the television towers. 

Attention centered on Joanne Carner. 
When her driver goes "bop" instead of 
"boo." pcoplesuspect she is playing with 
a ball made out of plutonium. Carner was 
radioactive during an eight-week stretch 
recently when she won three times, was 
second on three other occasions and fin- 
ished fifth and eighth. She had a similar 
but shorter streak during the 1971 U.S. 
Open that she won by eight shots. 

So naturally Carner went out Thurs- 
day and shot a 77 in the first round, past- 
ing together a sloppy 41 on the last nine 
when she did things like chip into sand 
traps and thrce-pult from piddling dis- 
tances. The round was more a symptom 
than a trend, however. She was tired from 
playing in her 10th straight tournament 
and instead of practice needed sleep. 
"I'm golf buggy," she said. 

A lot of other players were bugged, 
frazzled by the steamy Chicago weather, 
the excruciating pace of play (accentuat- 
ed by the players having to be bussed to a 
scruffy practice area set up in a field be- 
hind a nearby hospital), the difficulty of 
thecourscand the event. "Ifyou figure in 
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the time involved, it’s like playing for the 
minimum wage,” snapped Blalock. 

The opening round belonged to Kathy 
Ahern, a big hitter plagued by inconsis- 
tency. She scattered a bagful of mistakes, 
but never two in a row, and finished with 
a 68 for a three-stroke lead. “I made a 
list of 10 players who could win this 
tournament,” said Mann. "Her name 
wasn’t on it.” 

In the second round the name of Deb- 
bie Massey surfaced. An amateur who is 
a ski instructor during the winter, Mas- 
sey shot a 71 on opening day that 
everyone sort of ho-hummed over. An 
amateur ski instructor or boutique own- 
er or cattle rancher always shoots a 71 
i n the first round of the Open , then shoots 
a 71 on her next nine. But Massey fol- 
lowed up with a 73 Friday that put her 
into a tie with Mann and Ahern for the 
36-hole lead. 

‘‘Do you think you can play as good 
as the pros?” leading money-winner Jo 
Ann Prentice asked her. 

“Yes,” answered Debbie. 

On Saturday Mann broke ahead by 
four strokes after playing par golf for 10 
holes and seemed on her way to her sec- 
ond Open win. But Mann sometimes is a 
twitchy leader, and she turned timorous 
instead of aggressive and played the last 
eight holes in five over par to stumble in 
with a 77 for a 221 total. 

It was a day when a lot of people were 
stumbling. No less than 19 players, a 
third of the remaining field, shot 80 or 
worse, Ahern and Massey among them. 

Meanwhile, Ruth Jessen was chipping 
in, two-putting cross-country and not 
making mistakes, and she moved into the 
lead at 219, three over par. Jessen has 
been bothered by enough debilitating in- 
juries and illnesses during her career to 
provide grist for a weekly TV series, but 
she is among the tour's best chippers and 
putters and was one of the few players 
able to solve the crop rotation along the 
edges of the LaGrange CC greens. 

Jessen was doing anything only be- 
cause her club members had raised 
$1,000 to pay her expenses to the tourna- 
ment after she had decided to skip it. And 
when she arrived in Chicago, Jane Bla- 
lock helped correct some faults in her 
game. “I’m still not confident of it, 
though,” said Jessen Saturday night. 

Trailing her by one stroke were ear- 
ner, who had been sleeping 10 hours a 
night and shooting a 72 and a 71 during 


daylight; Sandra Spuzich, who shot a 72 
Saturday to tongue-tie the gallery (“It’s 
Spewz-itch, not Sputnik”) and Haynie. 
The word was that Haynie was playing 
superb golf but up to that point, anyway, 
was not having any luck with her putter. 

And then came Mann, disappointed 
but not defused. George Blanda, taking 
a respite from the pro football picket line, 
walked by and said: “You can shoot a 
68 tomorrow.” 

“That’s right, George,” answered 
Mann. “You’ve seen me do it.” 


But never on Sunday. The best she 
could manage was a 75. The crowd for 
the final round was large enough but 
mostly silent out of respect for the suc- 
cession of mini-tragedies that were reeled 
off in front of them during the afternoon. 
Carner collected a 77 and finished two 
strokes back, a tiring Jessen ended with 
an 81 and Spuzich sputniked all the way 
to 82. 1 1 was as if the U .S. Women’s Open 
was boycotting the players — all but San- 
dra Haynie, who shot a 75 for a mighty 
$6,073 and that silver cup. 


Haynie had luck with all of her clubs except the putter — until the crucial closing holes. 



SUMMER OF THEIR DISCONTENT 


As a glimpse at the Dolphins' camp shows, the players' strike is no picnic. While a few veterans and draft choices 
work out with one-day wonders, the picket line resembles a sweaty suicide squad by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


I t was Pat Peppier, the Dolphins’ di- 
rector of scouting, who, in searching 
for perspective where there seemed to be 
none, recalled the plight of the civil en- 
gineer who was sent out to drain the 
swamp but kept forgetting his mission 
because he was always up to his eyebrows 
in alligators. The synopsis in Miami last 
week as the National Football League 
player strike passed into its third alliga- 
tor-infested, fun-filled week was that 
there were no answers, only issues, and 
keeping the issues straight required, most 
of all, a straight face. 

The detail of the world champions' 
camp was representative of the whole 
strike mural. To appreciate how 
complete — and completely ridic- 
ulous — the paralysis of thought 
and deed had become one had 
only to twirl the radio dial to his 
favorite Dolphin show (not all 
the Dolphins have their own ra- 


dio shows in Miami, it just seems that 
way) and hear, say. Larry Seiple, the 
punter, debate himself on “whether I'll 
show up [in camp] tomorrow." After a 
short one-handed game of verbal pit-pat, 
Seiple reached the conclusion with Sei- 
plc that he did not know what he would 
do. “Tune in tomorrow, folks, and may- 
be you’ll find out,” he said hopefully. 

By week's end Seiple was one of 15 
Dolphin "veterans” in camp, but as fel- 
low strikebreakers Jake Scott and Jim 
Mandich were not reluctant to admit, 
any resemblance between this and the 
team that won the last two Super Bowls 
was purely coincidental. Scott was w ork- 


ing with “three defensive backs I never 
even saw before,” who seemed disposed 
to rotate hazardously into one another 
on zone coverage, and he more or less 
considered practice to date as “a waste 
of time.” Mandich says he felt more like 
a coach on the field than a player. 

Scott and Mandich were in camp be- 
cause both signed multi-year contracts 
some months ago at "more than dou- 
ble” what they made last year. Scott said 
they could hardly champion the “free- 
dom" argument since they had been quite 
free to accept big money offered by the 
World Football League before signing 
themselves back into Dolphin bondage. 
Anyway, said Scott, the real ar- 
gument was economics, “and 
when I'm getting six figures and 
I'm just a defensive back I’m 
probably already overpaid." 

Center Jim Langcr, like Scott 
an All-Pro. was first to cross the 





Almost any body will do. Coach Shu/a's 9- 
year-old son Michael fills in as a lineman. 

picket line— in a blue-and-white Plym- 
outh. He says he prefers to think of him- 
self as a ‘ 'professional” rather than a 
union man, although he pays his dues 
(‘‘which is somethinga lot of those strik- 
ers haven't done”). He says he has been 
treated fairly in Miami "and I’m not 
about to slap the Dolphins in the face 
for some guy in Atlanta or Houston who 
doesn't like to observe curfews.” 

The leader of the Dolphin strike force 
is Player Representative Doug Swift, an 
amiable, articulate outside linebacker 
who wears tinted glasses and is the first 
player ever to make the N FL out of Am- 
herst College. Paradoxically, he might 
not have gotten the chance had he not 
hustled into camp as a scab in 1970 when 
the league was experiencing its first 
strike. Ten rookies and free agents made 
the Miami team that year; eight were 
starters through the Super Bowl. 

Swift's picket line outside the Dolphin 
camp at Biscay we College is wot exactly 
a bastion of militancy. Only one po- 
liceman — lazing in a squad car under a 
lone Florida pine tree — is there to keep 
the peace, and he is not needed. Strike- 
breakers exchange viewpoints and pleas- 
antries with the pickets — when there are 
any — as they motor through the gate. 
The United Auto Workers would be 
appalled. 

The pickets, such as they are, operate 
out of an Open Road air-conditioned 
motor home, from which Swift dispenses 
neatly stenciled placards ( "No Freedom, 
No Football,” "Monopoly Is Played 
With Dice, Not People”) and cold 
drinks. Vigilance isnot their byword. The 
young gate attendant who watches their 
coming and going calls it "a Mexican 
strike. They hang around a couple hours 
and then split.” It is hot in Miami in July. 

Swift & Company boils down verbally 
to Swift & Wife. Julie Swift — slim, 
blonde, fetching in a halter and shorts, 
is at least her husband’s equal as a mil- 
itant on the issues and traces part of her 
intelligence in such matters to her labor 
law studies at the University of Miami. 
"Have you ever read the standard play- 
er’s contract?” Julie asks pleadingly. She 
pooh-poohs the show of strikebreakers 
("How many regulars arc there in camp, 
that's the big question?”), while at 
the same time she explains away the 
scarcity of picketers because "this 


is more of a symbolic picket line.” 

As Mrs. Swift speaks, Garo Yepre- 
mian, the placekicker, refuses to have his 
picture taken with the pickets — even 
though he has not crossed the line. 
Yepremian is partaking of a soft drink 
in the van, which Doug Swift says costs 
$200 a week to rent. He says they might 
have to give it up soon, though, submit- 
ting to what he calls "the union blues." 
He hints darkly that the press has not 
been very sympathetic. 

The Swifts say the majority of passers- 
by signify their support (V-for-victory 
signs, clenched-fist salutes), but Julie ad- 
mits there has been an occasional antag- 
onist. One afternoon a gray-haired lady 
in a beat-up station wagon shook her fist 
as she passed and shouted, "Get back 
to work, you bums!” 

Langer, on the other hand, says that 
the strike has no support from the peo- 
ple he encounters and Scott says," We're 
alienatinga ton of fans. When I was home 
they’d see how I live, which is pretty 
damn good, and they’d say, ‘Are you go- 
ing to picket?’ ” 

Otherwise, willingness to be a scab ap- 
pears to be a small price to pay for those 
dreamers who would be Dolphins. Play- 
er Personnel Director Bobby Beathard 
processes daily the claims of potential 
All-Stars who last played football in high 
school in 1965, "but have been working 
out ever since,” and those of prison in- 
mates looking for an early way out of 
the slammer. 

Because all NFL clubs arc desperate 
for bodies, Beathard dutifully screens ev- 
ery likely candidate. Some of them have 
been recommended by their wives, who 
attest that "My husband never misses a 
game on television, and just loves the 
Dolphins. Please give him a tryout." One 
the Dolphins did bring to camp was an 
undrafted rookie quarterback from Day- 
ton named Kenny Polke. Polke im- 
pressed Shula with his strong arm and 
passing accuracy. "Surprising,” Shula 
says, admitting that all he had in mind 
originally was "somebody who could 
hand the ball off." 

Polke's deep brown eyes moisten 
as he says he thinks now he "can play 
this game — somewhere,” but that he 
"knows” he won’t be a Dolphin once 
Bob Griese and Don Strock show up 
(Earl Morrall is already in camp). It’s 
just as well, he says, because every day 
he gets more homesick, and it didn’t help 
when he got a Dear John letter. 


Shula, meanwhile, maintains his equa- 
nimity, trying, he says, "to understand 
all the issues" while keeping intact a fac- 
simile of his great team. At his press con- 
ferences — marked contrasts to the em- 
broiled, slightly broiled Swifts' — he is 
Cool and dry in a freshly laundered shirt, 
shaved and (for him ) remarkably dispas- 
sionate. Historically, Shula has been 
about as close to being a management 
man as macaroni and cheese is to quiche 
Lorraine, but he is resentful of certain 
strike issues. He feels the strike has come 
at a time when the owners' latitude to 
deal has already been considerably lim- 
ited by their fiscal war with the WFL 
(Dolphin salaries have doubled over last 
year, to almost $3 million), and because 
he refuses "to be told how to coach" by 
players. "We didn't gel where we are by 
coddling ourselves," Shula says. 

As a final irony, the strike has per- 
formed a minor miracle of public rela- 
tions in making a sympathetic figure out 
ofOwnerJoe Robbie, who has often been 
at the vortex of controversy in Miami. 
Like good steel, he seems to thrive in the 
hottest ovens, however, and he had just 
come off a remarkable string of contract 
successes — and concessions— after the 
Csonka-Kiick-Warfield defection. 

But an old adversary was intent on 
rectifying that development last week. 
Ellis Rubin, the Miami Beach attorney 
and longtime management baiter (he was 
a successful petitioner against the tele- 
vision blackout of home games), is now 
threatening suit if Robbie attempts to 
start the season with rookies and free 
agents or anything short of the “real 
Dolphins." 

Some alligators never quit. end 


4s Mr. <t Mrs. Swift picket. Wide Receiver 
Howard Twi/ley amiably crashes the line. 
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WHOOPING IT UP 
WITH THE INDIANS 

It has been many moons since Cleveland was last on the warpath, but now 
the Tribe is again a contender and the usually quiet natives are restless 

by RON FIMRITE 


O utside, the streets of Cleveland are 
as barren as the sands of Alamo- 
gordo, but inside the night spot called 
the Theatrical there are live music and 
laughter, tinkling glasses and visiting 
ballplayers in ardent pursuit of postgame 
adventure. There is also an unlikely de- 
bate in progress on the real things of life 
between a white-maned, modishly attired 
Clevelander and a stranger arrayed in a 
1954-vintage tweed sports jacket and 
rumpled flannel slacks. The local man 
has taken umbrage at the visitor's com- 
passionate suggestion that “the trouble 
\\ ith winning is that someone must lose." 

"That," said the resident, taking his 
opponent’s measure, "is the difference 
between you and me. I'm no loser. I don't 
even like losers." 

Inadvertently, this aging front-runner 
had hit upon a community truth. Cleve- 
landers, as their baseball team has long 
had occasion to lament, simply do not 
like losers. It is a fact of life along the 
shores of Lake Erie that must have elud- 
ed any number of Indian owners, some 
of whom have excused their own incom- 
petence with the shibboleth: "Cleveland 
is not a good baseball town." They cite 
attendance figures showing that the team 
has averaged little more than 650.000 
paying customers per season since 1971. 
The Indians, they might have added, 
have finished sixth, fifth and sixth in the 
American League East during that pe- 
riod, which makes them a civic attrac- 
tion on a par with the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Monument. 

Clockwise from upper right. Manager Aspro- 
monte stayed calm as the normally formida- 
ble Perrys. Gaylord and Jim. failed. Then he 
joined the jubilation when, during a rare start. 
Dick Bosman ( capless ) threw a no-hitter. 


Baltimore, where the Orioles win di- 
vision titles with monotonous regularity, 
may not be a good baseball town. Oak- 
land. home of the world champion A's, 
may not be a good baseball town. But 
Cleveland, which has not seen a pennant 
in 20 years, is. Nick Mileti, the intrepid 
Cleveland native who took control of the 
team two years ago. knows that from ex- 
perience. 

"We've been there, baby." says Mi- 
leti in the Las Vegas-hip vernacular he 
increasingly employs. "We have the 
grassroots in Cleveland. I was a junior 
at John Adams High here in 1948 when 
we drew two million six. We win and we 
can do that again. Yet people wanted to 
move this team. I tell you, we look over 
to keep the Indians here. Before us, they 
were going, baby, going." 

Mileti's faith in indigenous fandom 
has been rewarded this season. Under the 
benign leadership of Ken Aspromontc. 
who only a year ago looked himself to 
be going, baby, going, the Indians have 
won 45 of their first 80 games, have been 
season-long contenders in the confusing 
AL East race and even were perched atop 
the writhing heap for three days — July 
5. 6and 7. As Mileti persistently had fore- 
cast, the fans have responded. Last week- 
end, with little more than half the sea- 
son gone, Cleveland's attendance sur- 
passed the 605.073 total for all of last 
year. 

The fans' enthusiasm remained un- 
abated even in recent weeks when the 
Indians reverted to their losing ways, 
dropping six games in a row and nine of 
10. Then the spectators exploded when 
Dick Bosman dramatically halted the 
skid with a no-hit, near-perfect 4 0 win 
over the A's last Friday night. After the 
game, 24,302 at Cleveland Stadium 


cheered Bosnian's achievement with so 
much gusto that he felt obliged to return 
to the field from the clubhouse for an 
emotional curtain call. 

The night before, a crowd of 41,848 
turned out to watch Gaylord Perry lose 
3 2 in a magnificent pitching duel with 
the A's Catfish Hunter. The fans were 
not only numerous, they were orderly on 
this, the team's second Ten-Cenl Beer 
Night. The first such event on June 4 hud 
resulted in a riotous brawl involving 
spectators, players and umpires that had 
earned Clevelanders at least momentary 
infamy. But despite a frustrating week of 
defeat during which the Indians blew 
leads like foam, the fans on Thursday 
were models of deportment, and their 
considerable enthusiasm for their vigor- 
ous young ball club seemed genuine. 

"If a baseball team can't make it in 
Cleveland, it can't make it anywhere." 
said 22-year-old John Adams (no rela- 
tion to Mileti's high school ). Adams is a 
special fan who sits in the distant 50c 
bleachers and. at the slightest suggestion 
of an Indian uprising, beats tom-tom 
fashion on the bass drum he has been 
packing to home games for the past two 
seasons. "People here will support any- 
thing good, but they don't have the 
money to come out and watch bums." 

The Indian players, some of them vir- 
tually reared on defeat, have been caught 
up in the beat of community enthusiasm. 
Third Baseman Buddy Bell, a 22-year- 
old veteran of two losing seasons, has 
become something of an urban analyst. 
"There isn't a lot to do in Cleveland." 
he says, belaboring the obvious. "This 
is a family-oriented town. People would 
rather stay home than watch something 
inferior. Some cities will support a loser, 
but Cleveland isn't one of them." 

Outfielder John Lowenstcin. who has 
played on four Indian losers, senses a re- 
freshing new attitude among those of his 
teammates who, as he melodramatically 
puts it, “have not experienced the bitter 
defeat o'f the past few years." Lowenstcin 
remembers that in his rookie season, 
"walking into the clubhouse was walk- 
ing into a losing atmosphere. You could 
sense that the players really didn't expect 
to win. And if you don't think that's con- 
continued 
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WHOOPING IT UP 


tagious. you've got another think com- 
ing." He thought then that the only way 
to lighten the leaden climate "would 
have been to hire Norman Vincent Pcale 
as manager.” 

In lieu of the old Positive Thinker, the 
Indians have Aspromonte. a darkly 
handsome Italian from Brooklyn who 
completed his playing career eight years 
ago in Japan with the Taiyo Whales. Al- 
though he suffered mightily during the 
recent losing streak. Aspromonte re- 
mained accommodating even in the 
depths of what Lowenstein might de- 
scribe as his despair and kept his play- 
ers' best interests at heart. When George 
Hendrick, the team's leader in batting av- 
erage (.303). home runs (16) and RBIs 
(4X) and its best defensive outfielder, 
asked to be excused from playing against 
the A's and Hunter. Aspromonte reluc- 
tantly assented. 

"Would could I do?" he said after the 
Hendrick-less Indians lost. "He said he 
was tired, and before the season l told 
all of my players to let me know when 
they felt too tired to do their best." 

Despite his laissez-faire approach. As- 
promonte has been successful in gener- 
ating a Pealcish posit ivcncss among his 
players, possibly because as manager of 
the Indians the past two seasons he has 
grown hypersensitive to the loser's 
syndrome. 

“Fellows who have a history of being 
on u losing team tend to regulate them- 
selves that way." he said shortly before 
another defeat. "They say to themselves. 
If I hit my .250, .260. I'll be O K. I'll 
get my raise.' That is the type of person 
we don't want here. They arc a bad in- 
fluence on young players who can learn 
to lose. The type of guy l want is some- 
one like Dave Duncan. He's been on a 
pennant winner and lie's been in a World 
Series with the A's. He knows what it 
takes to win." 

Duncan learned most about winning 
from his former Oakland manager, Dick 
Williams. "I remember Williams coming 
into our clubhouse and telling us he 
didn't give a damn if not one player hit 
above .250." says Duncan, a tall man of 
28 with shoulder-length blond hair who 
looks more like a refugee from Sherwood 
Forest than a major league catcher. "He 
didn't care what we did individually as 
long as we gave 100' ; and played fun- 
damental baseball. You know, when we 
weren't winning pennants people always 
asked me what my batting average was. 


When we did win, nobody cared about 
that. All they needed to know was that I 
was a winner." 

Duncan's batting average this year is 
perilously close to .190, but he has hit 13 
home runs and provided invaluable 
counsel to the younger Indians, including 
his next-door neighbor in the clubhouse, 
improved Second Baseman Jack Bro- 
Ivamer. He also has deftly handled the 
team's venerable pitchers, the eldest of 
whom arc the brothers Perry, Jim and 
Gaylord. 

Last week was not a happy one for the 
grimly competitive Perrys. Thirty-scven- 
year-old Jim led the Angels 5 0 entering 
the eighth inning Wednesday when he 
tossed consecutive "hangers" to Ellie 
Rodriguez. Denny Doyle and Bobby 
Valentine. All of them promptly lashed 
doubles to right center field and the An- 
gels were off on a rally that resulted in a 
7-5 win. 

The following evening before the so- 
ber Beer Night patrons. Gaylord. 35, 
failed to hang on to a 2 0 lead and lost. 
He also gave up three successive hits to 
19-year-old A's rookie Claudell Wash- 
ington. w ho nine days before had spoiled 
Perry's bid to tie the American League 
mark of 16 consecutive wins. Gaylord, 
who still has not won his 16th. nonethe- 
less enters the All-Star Game with a su- 
perb 15-3 record. Jim is 9-8. The Perrys 
have 395 victories (203 for Jim. 192 for 
Gaylord) between them, the highest to- 
tal ever for a pair of siblings. 

Despite the second of the back-to-back 
setbacks of the Perrys. Aspromonte did 
not have the hangdog countenance of a 
born loser when he settled into his man- 
agerial chair for a postmortem. A little 
earlier he had received a call on his pri- 
vate telephone from a woman trying to 
order a subscription to The Cleveland 
Press , a publication that has not always 
been charitable toward him. "Sorry, 
wrong number," he informed the poten- 
tial subscriber, reflecting perhaps on the 
losing score. 

"We've gotta keep going." Aspro- 
monlc said. "We gotta hope some breaks 
go our way. We've actually been playing 
excellent baseball, but we've got guys 
struggling at the plate. All six bats in the 
middle of the order are quiet. We can't 
seem to get one guy hot. This is the same 
type of club the A's had at Kansas City. 
Look how they came along. All we need 
is a little more experience, a little more 
confidence. I'm very optimistic." 


Aspromonte may be comforted to 
know that his boss has confidence in him. 
"Everybody fired Kenny last year but 
me." said Mileti. strolling around the 
construction site of the S20 million col- 
iseum he w ill open south of Cleveland in 
October as the home for his Cavaliers 
basketball and Crusaders hockey teams. 

Mileti directed a visitor's attention to 
one of the 1 .000-watt light bulbs that will 
illuminate his dream palace. "Look at 
that. The man who invented those things 
lived right up the street from here. A man 
named Thomas Edison. What you have 
to have is stability in any sports enter- 
prise," he continued, abruptly abandon- 
ing the Wizard of Menlo Park. "That's 
what the Indians need. Cleveland hasn't 
had the reputation for being a class city, 
but it's all here, man, all here. Eighth 
largest market in the country." 

Mileti is not a whimsical hirer and fir- 
er of the Charlie Finley stripe. His radio 
station, WWWE, is liberally staffed w iih 
his cousins. Indian Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident Ted Bonda is his close friend. As- 
promonte has been his only manager. 
And by his own assessment, he is prob- 
ably the nation's largest employer of 
alumni from his alma mater. Bowling 
Green Stale University. "When you are 
a Sicilian peasant's son. you have a long 
memory." says Mileti. 

So must Cleveland fans, who can only 
look longingly back to 1954 and Larry 
Doby. Al Rosen. Bob Lemon. Mike Gar- 
cia, el nl. for solace. Even with Beer 
Nights. 20 years is a long time between 
drinks. But the city is caught up now in a 
kind of boosterism more characteristic of 
another Ohio town, the fictional Zenith. 
On Aug. 16 the Indians will help cele- 
brate something called "Rally Around 
Cleveland Day." Last week it was rally 
around the Indians time as the hopes for 
a championship season seemed to wane. 

Then along came Bosnian, who had 
pitched fewer than 40 innings and won 
only one game before his masterpiece. 
The lone runner to reach base, Sal Ban- 
do. made it there on Bosnian's ow n error. 
Otherw ise he w as flawless, throw ing only 
79 pitches. 

The fans exulted in him, cheering con- 
tinuously through the final three innings 
and rising to their feel at the finish. "The 
crowd meant a lot," Bosnian said in the 
steamy clubhouse afterward. "I had to 
go back out there and thank them." 

It is a tough town on losers. But. oh, 
how they love a winner. end 
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PROGRESS 
REPORT 

Swimmer Shirley Babashoff, 
awash in offers of athletic scholarships, 
and Laurel Brassey of San Diego 
State, who has shone in men's volleyball. 


A year ago Sports Illustrated published a series of articles detailing discrimination against 
women in athletics. Since then the subject has gained national prominence. A survey now 
shows that political and judicial pressures — and the increasing effect of the women's 
liberation movement — are bringing about consequential changes in American sport 

by BIL GILBERT 
and NANCY WILLIAMSON 


nth all due respect to the pro- 
moters of football, baseball and lacrosse 
emoircs, to various newly endowed 
sportsmen-millionaires, to Mr. Henry 
Aaron, Mr. Don Shula, Mr. George 
Foreman, Mr. David Thompson. Mr. 
Secretariat, this has been the Year of the 
Woman in sport. In the past 12 months 
women— not big-league commissioners, 
rule changers, labor negotiators or mon- 
cymen — have been the most formidable 
movers and shakers of the athletic world. 
In courts of law and on the playgrounds 
of America they have been demanding 
and doing things that have altered 
long-standing sporting policies and 
prejudices. 

An explosion of female participation 
in athletics has been noted (with varying 
degrees of pleasure and alarm) by vir- 
tually every sports administrator in the 
U.S. Some schools and colleges arc re- 
acting with surprising suddenness to the 
trend. A prime and positive example is 
provided by the University of Washing- 
ton, which a year ago was spending just 
$18,000 (or seven-tenths of l r J of a S2.6 
million athletic budget) on women. The 
1974-75 women's budget will be close to 
$200,000. And, as if that were not enough, 
the university's board of regents last 
week authorised construction of an ad- 
dition to Edmundson Pavilion, head- 
quarters of male Husky sports, to be used 
exclusively for women's intercollegiate 
athletics. The new w ing will cost between 
$1 and S2 million. 

Another Pac-8 school, UCLA, has 
upped its budget for women from S60,- 
000 to $180,000 and is making plans to 
spend half a million dollars annually on 
women's athletics by the fall of 1979. 
( UCLA has also opened all its teams, in- 
cluding varsity football and basketball, 
to both sexes. When John Wooden was 


asked if he thought a woman could make 
his team, he smiled and said, “No.") 

This September the University of New 
Mexico w ill begin offering a dramatically 
expanded women’s athletic program that 
includes 20 scholarships. Two years ago 
UN M’s total outlay for women's sports 
was $9,300. “We are not up to equality 
yet but arc perhaps a third of the way 
there,” says administrator Linda Estes. 

In the East, Penn State, which has had 
intercollegiate teams for women for a 
decade, seems determined to maintain its 
leadership. Beginning this fall the wom- 
en's athletic budget will be doubled to 
S80.000 and at least $20,000 more will 
be spent on scholarships. “Given the 
times, this is not that radical a move,” 
says Robert Scanned, dean of the Col- 
lege of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

With such major colleges intent on 
competing for national women's cham- 
pionships, the growth and increased 
prominence of female intercollegiate 
sports seems assured. 

A new altitude is also evident on the 
high school level. For instance, Kentucky 
has passed a law requiring every public 
high school with a boys' varsity basket- 
ball team to sponsor a girls' varsity as 
well. State Senator Nicholas Baker, who 
introduced the bill, declares. “The idea 
of sports in schools is not to create a feed- 
er system for the pros but to create an 
interest that will carry over into the adult 
years, so people know how to keep in 
shape when they are past 30. This is just 
as important for girls as for boys.” 

In Illinois a sports program for high 
school girls began only five years ago. 
Now 50,000 students participate and 
some schools in the Chicago suburbs of- 
fer 14 sports. One school offers 10 sports 
for girls and only nine for boys. 


In California a statewide girls’ soccer 
league was organized in 1971 and drew 
2.000 players. This past season 6,000 girls 
competed, and the figure is expected to 
increase by 30' , in October. 

Overall, the National Federation of 
State High School Associations has 
found an enormous increase in girls* par- 
ticipation in organized athletics. In 1971 
some 300,000 competed. By the end of 
1973 the number had jumped to more 
than 800,000. Figures for 1974 arc un- 
available, but the federation expects an- 
other quantum leap. 

For the most part, the growth is in all- 
female competition. However, where no 
women’s programs exist or where those 
that do exist offer little challenge to the 
above-average athlete, women are com- 
peting with men. Mixing of the sexes in 
non-contact sports is now permitted in 
most recreation, high school and colle- 
giate programs, and at some schools 
women have been recruited for men's 
teams. For example, San Diego State 
Volleyball Coach Jack Henn asked Lau- 
rel Brassey, a member of two U.S. wom- 
en's teams, to try out for his national 
championship team. She earned a start- 
ing spot. Women are winning letters, cap- 
taincies and MVP trophies on previously 
all-male teams— not for good looks or 
spunk but because they have scored 
points and made significant contribu- 
tions. At Seattle University half-miler 
Liane Swegle was voted athlete of the 
year, beating out All-Coast basketball 
star Frank Oleynick. At Tulane the pres- 
ence of Constance Walker on the swim- 
ming team is viewed, at least by some, in 
a different light. Says Swim Coach Dick 
Bower, “When a woman walk-on can 
make the team, it is sort of an indict- 
ment of your program.” 

A disproportionate amount of atten- 


lion has been stirred up by the relatively 
few women participating alongside men. 
A woman on a men's squad is still 
(though decreasingly so) a news item in 
the man-bitcs-dog convention. Out of all 
relation to their impact on sports, these 
athletes — and the 8-to- 1 2-year-old girls 
invading the Little League— have en- 
gaged the attention and passion of chau- 
vinists of both sexes. The notion is that 
such carryings-on will debase men's 
sports and destroy women's. If women 
can compete on men’s teams, then men 
can compete on women's. What’s sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Since the average man is more athletic 
than the average woman, the result will 
be that women will be shouldered out of 
their own programs by a flood of men 
who are not talented enough to make 
male varsity, junior varsity, reserve, 
lightweight or freshman teams but are 
afire to compete against women. This 
concern has led at least one state, Min- 
nesota, to rule that boys cannot try out 
for girls' high school teams but girls can 
compete on any boys' team. Vet the past 
year has shown that few males seek 
berths on women’s teams, though two 
boys did play on a Michigan girls' high 
school volleyball team. 

Similarly, the countryside does not 
seem to be teeming wjth aggressive fe- 
males whose goal is to force their ath- 
letic intentions on Bear Bryant or Woody 
Hayes. What the overwhelming majority 
of women wants are sound programs of 
their own. Because it is more or less a ne- 
cessity. the woman athlete with national, 
world-class or professional potential 
must have the right to step up in com- 
petition. At the moment this usually 
means joining the men. When even semi- 
adequate women's programs are provid- 
ed. women’s interest in joining men’s 
teams all but disappears. 

Of considerable long-range signifi- 
cance is the sudden use of athletic schol- 
arships to upgrade female sports pro- 
grams. Until the spring of 1973 the 
Association for Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women (a governing body compa- 
rable to the men’s NCAA) did not per- 
mit its member institutions to grant free 
rides. That restriction was lifted, but the 
AlAW still forbids active recruiting, and 
many women educators remain opposed 
to scholarships, believing they will lead 
to the abuses so evident in men's pro- 
grams. According to AlAW rules a girl 
must inquire at a school about the schol- 


arships available: once contact is estab- 
lished a genteel courtship can begin. But 
already there is evidence that schools, 
eager to be competitive, arc making 
oblique, though technically legal, ap- 
proaches. Olympic swimmer Shirley Ba- 
bashoff. who graduated from Fountain 
Valley (Calif.) High School with a 3.5 
average, was contacted by more than 
seven majorcolleges — some in the East — 
though she did not make inquiries at 
any of them. She has turned down all 
overtures and will attend Golden West 
College which is near her home and her 
coach. 

The University of Pittsburgh is mak- 
ing no bones about its vigorous recruit- 
ing in women's basketball — in fact. Foot- 
ball Coach Johnny Majors is among 
those giving advice to a female assis- 
tant athletic director on the best ap- 
proaches to make to prospects. Pitt has 
its eye on a 6' 4" high school junior and 
forthrightly declares it is seeking a na- 
tional championship. For the upcoming 
season the Panthers have signed three 
players who are 6 feet and over. 

Arizona State has its share of cham- 
pions (its teams hold three national ti- 
tles) and seems assured of still more 
since the state board of regents recently 
granted the school 60 scholarships in 
women's athletics. 

The University of Miami reports that 
700 girls applied during the past year for 
its 20 scholarships. "You get all kinds 
of letters," says Norman Parsons, direc- 
tor of campus sports and recreation. 
"One read. ’I'm a basketball player. 
Send me some money.’ " 1 n most instanc- 
es women's grants cover only tuition, but 
this may change as competition intensi- 
fies. (One university — New Mexico — last 
week called on the AlAW to immediately 
revise and relax its scholarship rules.) 
Schools that do not offer athletic grants 
for women are feeling the pressure. 
Berkeley Athletic Director Dave Mag- 
gard reports. "I have received hundreds 
of inquiries from women who tell of their 
virtues as persons and their skills in 
sports. They are looking for athletic 
grants. We don't offer any yet, but I be- 
lieve we soon will." 

On the professional level, women arc 
continuing to advance. Purses on the La- 
dies Professional Golf tour and on the 
U.S. tennis circuit are up about 30 r ; . In 
1971 much was made of Billie Jean King 
cracking the Sl00,000-a-year barrier in 
tournament earnings. In 1973 five wom- 


en won more than SI 00,000, led by Mar- 
garet Court with just over $200,000. With 
this season hardly half over, Chris Evert 
has won $136,000. 

In 1973-74 professional women skiers 
could race in only one event for a prize 
of $7,000. Next winter four races are 
scheduled and $40,000 will be offered in 
prize money. 

Women golfers, tennis players, swim- 
mers and gymnasts are making more 
commercials than ever. Cathy Rigby's 
contract with the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission is for $50,000 a year. Colgate- 
Palmolive, the firm most active in using 
women's sports for advertising and pro- 
motion, increased its budget in this area 
from $4.5 million in 1973 to about $7 mil- 
lion this year. And Virginia (You've 
Come a Long Way, Baby) Slims has in- 
vested $5.5 million in women's tennis. 

Another indication of the changing 
times is television's coverage of women’s 
athletic events. ABC has been the most 
active — and fortunate — in extending net- 
work coverage. With a 5750,000 offer it 
won the bidding (over NBC's 5450,000) 
to televise the King-Riggs tennis exhibi- 
tion, which attracted a phenomenal au- 
dience of 59 million viewers, more than 
watch an NFL or NBA playoff, a Cot- 
ton or Orange Bowl. The show was a 
milestone in the women-in-sport move- 
ment. A black educator says, "I think 
women felt about Billie Jean beating 
Riggs the way blacks felt after Joe Louis 
beat Jim Braddock — pure pride.” Ever 
sensitive to success, ABC followed King- 
Riggs with an hour-long special on 
women athletes, attracting 27 million 
viewers. The network’s coverage of the 
1974 Dinah Shore LPGA golf tourna- 
ment had a larger audience than. say. the 
Doral men’s tournament. This winter 
ABC is planning to televise a women's 
superstar competition, similar in format 
to the men's. The network even consid- 
ered replacing Don Meredith with a 
woman commentator on Monday night 
football, but in the end settled on a play- 
er turned actor. Fred Williamson. 

The climate of public opinion favors 
more, not less, opportunities for wom- 
en. "Spite is not going to thwart this 
movement." says Dr. Jan Fclshin of East 
StroudsbCirg (Pa.) State College. "The 
day is over when you can tell women who 
want to take part in athletics, 'Go away, 
we haven't room. Men arc using all the 
equipment and fields.’ If a school finds 
it has a lot of men who want to compete 
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and can't because they are not as good 
as the hired athletes, then it clearly needs 
more competitive opportunities for both 
men and women." 

The truism that the law docs not forge 
ahead of public opinion but. rather, fol- 
lows behind seems to apply in the case 
of women in sport. The most formidable 
ally females have in their drive for better 
athletic programs is the Federal Govern- 
ment. The reason is Title IX. an adjunct 
to the Education Amendments of 1972. 
Title IX prohibits sex discrimination in 
education programs or activities that 
receive federal funds. It constitutes a 
considerable weapon, since nearly all 
schools benefit from federal grants. 

Last month the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare issued proposed 
regulations for the implementation ofTi- 
tlc IX. These regulations arc not as yet 
binding, and in fact are being vigorously 
debated and criticized by men and wom- 
en alike. The most frequent complaint 
heard at the dozen briefings that HEW 
is holding across the country to explain 
its position is that the regulations are loo 
general, that too much is being left to 
the schools for interpretation. 

The lawyer overseeing HEW's trans- 
continental briefings. Gwen Gregory, is 
pleased by what she feels is constructive 
criticism. "Wc'vc come a long way from 
the ho-ho discussions of pink footballs 
and 300-pound women tackles." she 
says. "People are silting down and se- 
riously discussing the question of equal 
opportunity in sports. Men and women 
are asking good questions. They want to 
know what they have to do to comply." 

The critics of the Title IX regulations 
have until Oct. 15 to submit written pro- 
tests to HEW. Then it is likely that the 
section on athletics will be rewritten be- 
fore being sent to President Nixon for 
his signature. The best guess is that Title 
IX regulations will not become law until 
September 1975. But Gregory says, 
"Why wait for the inevitable? Schools 
should make changes now. Why not be 
good guys and capitalize on the favor- 
able publicity. Believe me. we're going 
to get the bad guys eventually." 

Meanwhile, many athletic directors 
and their assistants arc taking a wait-and- 
see attitude toward women's budgets. 
"We aren't going to jump in until we see 
how deep the water is." says North Car- 
olina State's Frank Wecdon. The posture 
of the University of Oregon athletic de- 
partment is similar, but the university’s 
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president, Robert Clark, may well do 
something positive on behalf of women 
students before the law requires it. 

The University of Nebraska waited 
just long enough for Gregory to arrive 
in the state before shifting its view. The 
annual budget for men’s athletics had 
been upped from S3. 5 to S4 million; the 
women were to receive SI 5,000 and pre- 
sumably share 17 warmup suits as they 
had in the past. But last week Nebraska 
reconsidered and increased its women’s 
budget by S45,000. 

At another Big Eight school, Kansas, 
an increasingly accommodating, if still 
hesitant, altitude prevails. “Most col- 
leges are trying to establish women's pro- 
grams any way they can," says Athletic 
Director Clyde Walker. “That was the 
way men's programs began. Colleges felt 
their way. The necessity for women's pro- 
grams is here. But the government must 
understand we need time." 

The revolutionary and contrasting 
move at the University of Washington 
probably is due more than anything to 
Title IX. for the school ranks second only 
to MIT in dollars received from the Fed- 
eral Government. It is the two-pronged 
pressure- from the government and co- 
eds — that is inducing change. 

The belligerent response of the NCAA 
to women's sports, and specifically to the 
Title IX regulations, has added to the 
rhubarb. Since last winter NCAA Exec- 
utive Director Walter Byers has been 
speaking of “impending doom" in inter- 
collegiate athletics if revenue-producing 
sports (/>., football and basketball) are 
not exempt from Title IX. In other 
words. Darrell Royal should not have to 
share his profits with Texas coeds who 
last year had to make do with S9.000. 

While any tampering with or reduction 
of big-time college football or basketball 
may naturally alarm those whose income 
and perhaps psychic certainty depend on 
these sports, the overall argument does 
not bear close examination. Revenue- 
producing sports are not the financial 
pillars of the academic structure that 
their proponents suggest. Michigan, say. 
may turn a nice profit on them, but many 
RPS elsewhere are getting cold and fishy 
looks from college treasurers because 
these sports now are costing so much they 
need to be subsidized from general funds. 

The “Protect the RPS" position of the 
NCAA may be a scare tactic. The ma- 
jority of women are not asking for sports 
equality on a dollar-for-dollar basis. In 


effect, their attitude is: let the men spend 
what they can, but don’t ask the women 
to continue to sacrifice so the men can 
spend. "Our college football team has a 
budget of about half a million dollars," 
says a woman coach. "What in God's 
name would I do with half a million for 
field hockey? 1 don't want it and couldn't 
use it. If there is half a million for foot- 
ball, there should be enough so girls can 
have lockers rather than nails on the wall , 
a trainer to attend to injured ankles, uni- 
forms. good equipment and transporta- 
tion money. That is what equal oppor- 
tunity is about." 

During the past year it has been es- 
tablished that there should be equal op- 
portunity in sport. Those attacking this 
principle in public are becoming increas- 
ingly rare. Sexual discrimination is no 
longer regarded as fashionable, rational 
or politic. “There has been a major 
change in the type of people calling me 
about the legal aspects of equality in 
sports," says Faith Seidcnbcrg, a Syra- 
cuse. N.Y. civil rights lawyer. "In the 
past my cases involved mostly daughters 
of professors. Now it is not limited to 
the so-called educated people. The issue 
has affected the working-class, silent-ma- 
jority types. Now a farmer or a factory 
worker may come in and say, ’My daugh- 
ter is as good as any boy. why shouldn't 
she play?’ The girls are usually support- 
ed by both parents, they have family 
backing and are not after publicity. These 
fathers and mothers just want their child 
to be on a team and they want her to be 
able to play next week. I think it has fil- 
tered down because of coverage in the 
media — TV exposure, local newspa- 
pers — and the Little League decision had 
tremendous impact." 

Clifford Fagan, head of the National 
Federation of State H igh School Asso- 
ciations, says. "In the past girls shied 
away from sports because it was not la- 
dylike. This thinking has changed. Girls 
now think athletics are fun. and interest 
is way up. Girls demanding equal funds 
may modify the big-budget, win-at-any- 
cost programs existing some places for 
boys. But I think that would be a good 
thing." 

To achieve equality, at least in the ab- 
stract, either the present athletic system 
must be enlarged in terms of facilities, 
funds and personnel, up to twice its pres- 
ent size, or half the resources being used 
to support men’s athletics must be taken 
and given to women. "It's going to cost 


money," a Minnesota educator re- 
marked recently. "But 1 know of no case 
in history where providing equality was 
cheap." 

Fortunately for sports and women, 
some men are coming forward who seem 
willing to foot the bill and abide by the 
consequences. Says Ray Graves, men's 
athletic director and former head foot- 
ball coach at Florida: "Women’s pro- 
grams must be improved. This is in the 
best interest of the university. Women's 
sports do not produce revenue, but nei- 
ther do comparable men’s sports. You 
don’t get a crowd at a women's golf 
match or a men's golf match. The pub- 
licity the women have been getting has 
been good for the school." 

Asked if in 10 years it were necessary 
to give women 40 r , of the budget, what 
might happen then. Graves says. "I do 
not think we could raise the additional 
money. Major cutbacks would have to 
be made. The place to begin would be 
with men's scholarships. They are the 
big expense items for most schools. If 
every college had to cut back, if we could 
only give 20 scholarships and Notre 
Dame and the rest were doing the same- 
in other words, if we had to go back 
pretty much to playing with amateur 
athletes— I am not so sure it would be 
a bad thing.” 

Wisconsin Athletic Director Elroy 
(Crazy Legs) Hirsch also seems willing 
to adjust. "The 1973-74 women's budget 
at our university was S2I.500," he says. 
“Next year it will be 5118,000. Some 
590,000 of that was originally earmarked 
for men's sports programs. 

"It doesn't bother me at all that mon- 
ey is being taken from the men. If ev- 
erybody does it, then it wouldn't hurt 
anyone. As long as there is equality with- 
in the conference, that is fine. I think it 
is a good start for women. They are turn- 
ing out for sports in large numbers and I 
am all for it.” 

The overall impression is of inevitabil- 
ity. Two years, five years from now it 
seems certain there are going to be a lot 
of women playing games and that either 
the athletic system will have voluntarily 
provided them with support or this sup- 
port will have been wrung from the sys- 
tem. The. substantive matter is whether 
the inevitable will be accepted with good 
or ill grace, whether the accommodation 
will be pleasant and constructive, as it ap- 
pears it can be, or bitter and divisive, 
which would be regrettable. end 
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snpeuiaesc Rune around 



Del Miller is a jovial fixture on the world harness 
racing scene: driver , trainer, owner and breeder— 
but at 61 there is no frost at all on this bumpkin 

RUERHEST HfUJEBI 

I n the rolling farmlands of western Pennsyl- 
vania there lives a bald-headed little fellow 
with a constant apologetic grin on his moon- 
shaped face, who looks the living image of ev- 
crything rural and unsophisticated. A big-city 
slicker, driving through with a suitcase full of wa- 
tered-down securities or shares in the Brooklyn 
Bridge, would jam on the brakes, sure that he had 
found the perfect mark. 

Stranger, forget it. The innocent rube you've 
spotted just happens to be Delvin Miller, who 
ranks with the shrewdest men adorning the Amer- 
ican sports scene. Delvin Miller is a top harness 
driver, also a top trainer, owner and breeder. He 
started trotting rings around other drivers, 
many of them decades older than he, when he 


was in his teens; and he can still do it at 61. 

Whether in stocks, bonds or horseflesh. Miller 
knows the wheat from the chaff. At the moment, 
for example, he is half owner of the best trotting 
mare now racing — Delmonica Hanover, winner 
of over half a million dollars in races that include 
the last two Roosevelt Internationals and 
France’s Prix d’Amerique. Guess what farmer 
Miller and his partner paid for her at a yearling 
sale in 1970. Would you believe 55,000? 

To be sure, there remains a lot of the country 
boy in Miller (at right, with his wife Mary Lib). 
He walks, talks and often dresses like the prod- 
uct of a one-room school. He peers at the world 
in wonderment from behind his old-fashioned 
eyeglasses. But he gets around. You might run 
into Miller in New York’s 21 or Paris’ Tour d’Ar- 
gent; you can always recognize him because he is 
the one who looks as if he is having the time of 
his life, which he has been for lo these many years. 

The expansion of sport has produced a lot of 
athlete-millionaires. But most of them tend to be 
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DEL miLLER continued 


blase; way back in college the Joe Na- 
rnaths and Wilt Chamberlains figured it 
was their due to become rich and famous. 
Delvin Miller never even knew he was 
an athlete. He was a skinny, rather bow- 
legged kid who weighed less than 125 
pounds after he reached his full height 
(5' 5"). He got into harness racing when 
a horse had to compete in as many as 
four hot .and dusty heals to w in 50' , of 
a purse of S200. His wildest ambition was 
to equal the success of Doc Parshall, one 
of the best drivers of the late ’20s and 
’30s, who was rumored to be making 
around S20.000 a year. 

Thus everything that has happened to 
Miller— his own development as a train- 
er-driver, the growth of harness purses 
from S200 to as much as S200.000— has 
come as a glorious surprise. That be- 
mused expression on his face is the re- 
flection of an inner man still halfway con- 
vinced that he will soon wake up and find 
it was a crazy dream. 

Of all the sport world's millionaires, 
Miller well may be the happiest. He did 
not take up golf seriously until he was 
50; now he belongs to five country clubs 
scattered from Pennsylvania to Florida. 
Among his golfing companions are Ar- 
nold Palmer and Lou Worsham. Mickey 
Mantle and Whitey Ford, as well as in- 
numerable business tycoons. As a young 
man. Miller considered himself rather 
daring to venture w ith his stable from his 
home base, Avella, Pa., to the faraway 
town of Flint. Mich, in a truck that served 
as sleeping quarters and kitchen as well 
as horse transport. Now he travels in 
style all over the world; he has driven 
usually with conspicuous success — in 
such places as Australia. New Zealand. 
France. Sweden and Rhodesia. 

In the winter Miller trains his horses 
in Florida, where he lives in not just one 
oceanfront condominium but two con- 
verted into a single unit by knocking out 
a wall. The merger has given Miller and 
Mary Lib three bedrooms, a large den, 
four bathrooms and a living room the 
size of a skating rink. The second kitch- 
en is converted into a bar that has be- 
come a showcase for Miller's fondness 
for nostalgia. On display arc antique 

At Adios Week: Mickey Minnie sure inn t 
sulking after winning his first harness race: 
Eddie Arcaro is a celebrity golfer , the Mil- 
lers jitterbug at the Big Apple barn dance. 
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penny banks, an ancient Edison pho- 
nograph, slathers of Currier & Ives prints 
and scores of silver trophies won by Mil- 
ler’s horses in 45 years of racing. Miller 
loves old things and new. 

In the summer Miller is the master of 
Meadow Lands Farm. 20 miles south of 
Pittsburgh, where he lives in a handsome 
old brick house (14 rooms, four baths 
and too many Currier & Ives prints and 
racing trophies to count) in the middle 
of 360 acres of rich pastureland. Miller 
can roam around admiring the brood- 
mares and their foals in the fields, or work 
the young horses over his training track. 
He can catch a bass for dinner in his 
pond. He can indulge his fancy for early 
Americana by driving over to nearby 
Meadowcroft Village, his pel project, 
and joining the steady stream of visitors 
who have come to admire its authentic 
old covered bridge, log houses, general 
store, schoolhouse and carriage house 
tilled w ith buggies, stagecoaches and 18th 
and 19th century sulkies. Meadowcroft 
Village stands on 200 acres of land that 
once were part of the family farm, and 
the buildings and memorabilia were col- 
lected in the surrounding countryside. 
The village, run now by his brother as a 
nonprofit foundation, is a gift from Mil- 
ler to all fellow nostalgia buffs. 

In the evening Miller can leave his 
house and within five minutes be at The 
Meadows racetrack, of which he is pres- 
ident and part owner. The Meadows is a 
handsome, well-kept, five-eighths-mile 
oval with a model stable area that Mil- 
ler himself designed to provide ideal ac- 
commodations for the harness horsemen 
who race there from March through Oc- 
tober. Every summer it is the scene of a 
week of Grand Circuit racing that in- 
cludes the Adios Pace, which will be run 
this year on Aug. 10 for a purse of $100,- 
000. This occasion, Adios Week, is the 
high spot of M iller's year, the Pike’s Peak 
of all the Rocky Mountains that make 
up his annual schedule. His friends pour 
in from near and far for the racing, a 
barn dance, a celebrity golf tournament 
and an amateur driving contest. Last 
year tyro Mickey Mantle managed to 
beat more experienced Whitey Ford in 
a match race. A good time was had by 
all, especially Miller. 

To rest up from Adios Week — or in 
the event his western Pennsylvania em- 
pire should begin to seem confining — 


Miller can always fly to Chicago or Los 
Angeles to inspect the other racetracks 
in which he has a financial slake. Or he 
could even accept his standing invitation 
to drive a trotter at the track in Mos- 
cow. and thus add another country to his 
life list of competition sites. Joe Namath 
and Wilt Chamberlain, you picked the 
wrong professions. 

Or is it just Miller's inborn sunny dis- 
position that makes him such a happy 
man? In the one-room school he attend- 
ed, Miller was considered something of 
a card, always doing things like dipping 
girls’ pigtails in the inkwells. A card he 
continues to be surrounding himself 
with props guaranteed to draw a laugh. 
To a new acquaintance invited in for a 
drink, he remarks with great solemnity, 
"1 myself am confining my drinking to a 
mere thimbleful.” His drink is in a thim- 
ble all right; a metal container shaped 
and dimpled like a thimble, but holding 
a full British pint. 20 fluid ounces. 

In Florida. Miller drives from condo- 
minium to track in a S7.300 Abercrombie 
& Fitch runabout a rich man’s toy built 
more or less in the form of an old Model 
A Ford roadster, complete with running 
boards and rumble seat. At any given 
stoplight, some truck driver or pedestrian 
will drop his jaw and ask in wonderment, 
"What is that?’’ To gild this lily. Mil- 
ler's vehicle sports a rear bumper sticker 
reading i’m not a dirty old man: 
i’m a sexy senior citizen. 

On the golf course Miller often shows 
up in a gold sweater with bright red let- 
tering that says i’m just a poor bro- 
KENDOWN STABLE CLEANER: I NEED 5 
shots a side. And one of his golfing ac- 
cessories is a rattlesnake tail, to be shak- 
en surreptitiously but at a high decibel 
level if one of his companions has to go 
poking around in the rough. Joe Na- 
math, you should have so many laughs. 

When training or in a race, however. 
Miller is all business. He continues to 
wear the grin; he never seems to worry 
about a race before or after, w in or lose. 
But he knows what he is doing and the 
way he handles himself on the track 
shows it. As one of his competitors says. 
“That damn Miller looks as if he was 
born in.a sulky.” 

Only a slight exaggeration. Though 
Miller was not born in a sulky, he did 
find his way there in a hurry. After his 
father died in the flu epidemic of 1918. 

continued 
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BEL miLLER vntimted 


he grew up on the farm of his grandfa- 
ther. an ardent breeder, trainer and driv- 
er of harness horses. Miller had his first 
trip around the farm's training track at 
the age of seven, sitting in the lap of one 
of his grandfather's assistants. By the 
time he was 10 he was jogging horses; 
since his legs were not yet long enough 
to reach the stirrups from the scat, he 
sat on a board placed across the shafts 
in front of the seat and used an old po- 
tato sack to cushion his buttocks. 

He was 16 when he drove his first race 
at a nearby county fair, behind a filly that 
was a gift from his grandfather. He was 
still in high school and had to play hook- 
ey tocompete; most of hisclass- 
mates did likewise to watch 
him. In a thrcc-hcat race he fin- 
ished fifth, fifth and fourth, 
earning the grand total of S9. 

Miller won his first heat when 
he was IS and the year he 
turned 21 he finished on top 40 
times; on one memorable after- 
noon he swept the entire card 
of four races, all involving three 
or more heats, at a county fair 
in Mercer. Pa. And this in an 
era when harness racing was 
considered the exclusive prov- 
ince of seasoned old men who 
regarded anybody under 40 as 
an upstart hardly fit to breathe 
their dust. 

There was no photo patrol in 
those days to encourage drivers 
to behave, and most of them 
were past masters at the art of 
cutting off a rival without be- 
ing spotted by the judges. The driving 
was especially rough in the late after- 
noon, after some of the veterans had been 
working on their whiskey bottles to pass 
time between heats and were hardly in 
shape to drive a buggy pulled by an old 
gray marc down an isolated country 
road. Naturally there were accidents. 
Miller drove in one race in which his un- 
cle, behind another horse, was killed. 

''It was tough, all right," Miller re- 
calls. "Sometimes it seemed that half the 
horsemen at a meet were on crutches. It 
was especially difficult when I tried to 
race in Indiana one summer. They had 
good horses there and they were clan- 
nish; they didn't want some outsider 
coming in and beating them, especially 
a kid. They pushed me all over the track." 


Nor was there a mobile starting gate 
when Miller began racing: the horses 
trotted up to the starting line and took 
off, theoretically on even terms. Most of 
the drivers were masters at stealing a lead 
or, if that larceny failed, getting the start- 
ing judge to ring the recall bell. As w ith 
everything else he tried. Miller managed 
to profit from vvhal another man might 
have considered a handicap. 

"I didn't even try to beat the old fel- 
lows at their own game," he says. "I de- 
cided to let them go and make my move 
later. Driving that way, I think I learned 
a lot about when to lie back and when 
to get going. I learned that you've got to 


you have got to understand one anoth- 
er. The horse can almost tell you when 
he's ready to make a move and how long 
he can keep it up. Depends on the horse, 
of course. A good horse you can use 
twice. A bad horse you can only use 
once — and you’ve got to be very careful 
how you use him that lime." 

As clever as Miller is in the sulky, he 
has proved even shrewder as a judge of 
horseflesh whocan sense talent w here no- 
body else does. While still in his early 
20s, he raced one day against a 3-ycar- 
old pacer named Doctor Grattan who 
had never shown much and was for sale 
for $600. Miller saw possibilities, bought 
the horse and promptly set about mak- 
ing some changes. He figured that the 


ovcrcheck, which holds up the horse's 
head, had been too loose, letting Doctor 
Grattan pace with his head down and 
making him hard to control. Miller lift- 
ed the horse's head; he also loosened the 
hopples (worn by most pacers to help 
keep them on gait) and rebalanced the 
shoes. 

Within a month there was a new Doc- 
tor Grattan intimidating other young 
pacers on the Midwest tracks, one who 
moved forthwith to Grand Circuit rac- 
ing and w on a $1 .400 stake— big money 
for those days — at Springfield. III. The 
race was won in three straight heats, in- 
spiring a racing correspondent to write. 
"What that boy and his pacer 
did to the field made them look 
as if a Kansas tornado had hit 
them." Though Doctor Grat- 
tan had never gone a mile fast- 
er than 2:10 before Miller took 
him over, he won one heat at 
Springfield in 2:02, meaning 
that he had moved up two sec- 
onds for every week under Mil- 
ler's care. 

Since then Miller has found 
many a bargain, usually at the 
yearling sales. As his friendly 
rival Billy Haughton says, 
"They'll lead a horse into the 
sales ring who's got knots and 
bumps and everybody looks 
away except Delvin. But if the 
horse has any kind of breeding 
at all. Delvin will take a chance, 
and it seems like nine times out 
of 10 he's right." As witness 
Delmonica Hanover, the little 
Cinderella whom Miller bought for 
S5.000. Or Spitfire Hanover, a 3-ycar-old 
trotter who is a contender for this year's 
Hambletonian. Miller bought Spitfire, in 
partnership with friends Whitey Ford 
and Arnold Palmer, for a mere S3.700 — 
and sold him last week for S200.000. 

His best buy of all, however, was the 
handsome pacer named Adios, who be- 
came the most celebrated sire in har- 
ness racing history. Adios, who raced in 
the early 1940s, had a strange career. He 
had good speed: he once paced a mile in 
1 :57 l A. And he won his share of races— 
43 in 87 starts before being retired. But 
he had a bad habit. He would often go 
into the stretch with a long lead, then 
brake near the finish line and barely last 
to win: or worse, get beaten. 

rominurd 



A plaque marks grove of pacing sire Adios on Millers's farm. 


have empathy with the horse: the two of 
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tastes good like a cigarette should. 

Zz&y.- 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined gjj 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


19 mg. “tar". CTB teams av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 74 
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Sulfur in gasoline causes pollution, so we remove 99.99% 
of it at the refinery. After it’s removed, sulfur could still pollute,- 
the air if it were left as a powder that the wind could pick up. 

But instead, it helps grow fruits and vegetables, thanks to 
a pioneering Union Oil Company researcher, Dr.‘ Don Ycjung. 

Dr. Young foiind a,way to process the suifur as soon as it’s 
removed at the refinery and turn it into little balls that look 
like popcorn. They can be shipped and handled without -'J 

pollution problems. 

Then he had an idea about how to use Popcorn?\ u lfur. _ 

He thought it might make farmland, out Of land that was too' 
alkaline to grow anything. He was right. Land has been 
reclaimed with Popcorn* sulfur in California’s San Joaquin H 
Valley and other parts, of the world. 

there are several oil companies bigger than Union Chi 
But JJnion attracts more than its share of pioneers like Dr. Young. 

He thinks its because of Union’s attitjide toward research. 
‘’There’s a lot of interaction between scientists, a lot of cross 
pollination. It’s hard to think of a category I haven't done some 
work on. 1 have patents in oil well recovery 1 , fuels, fertilizers. . . ... 
about 75 patents altogether.” - vj* 

—^Ifiat s a pretty exciting record. And it makes us even, 
more excited about what Dr. Young will do in the future. 

I Union Qil Company of California. ., 

uni n 

The pioneering Spirit of 7g-hves at JJmoit Oil. 
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Imported in bottle from Canada. 


“When you’re Spinnaker Riding in the Grenadines, 
an ill wind can bode you no good!’ 


“It’s sort of like aerial 
surfing. Your 'surfboard 
is a sail— attached to 
the mast by a long 


free of the mast. But the 
air currents you ride in the Tobago Cays 
are wilder than the waves at Makaha 
Beach. Almost as soon as Cheryl got 
onto her perch— a gust sent her soaring. 


'Cheryl had all the luck that day. 

Everything started out all right when 
I took flight. Then, just when I 
reached peak altitude of 50 feet . . . the 
spinnaker collapsed and I was wiped 
out. Kerplunk! Some devil of 
a wind had decided that 
my next destination was 


‘Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club 

at the Secret Harbour Hotel in Grenada.” Wherever you 
go, C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate its 
incomparable taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 
It’s the whisky that’s perfect company all evening long. 
Canadian Club— "The Best In The House”* 1 in 87 lands. 



IEL DULLER _ 


A lot of horsemen were afraid of Adi- 
os: they figured he was cursed with some 
kind of physical or psychological quirk 
that he might pass along to his progeny. 
When Adios entered the sales ring to be 
offered as a stallion, the serious bidding 
stopped at around a mere SI 0.000. Only 
two bidders were left— Miller and a 
stranger unknown in harness racing 
circles. 

Miller kept bidding because he had his 
own ideas about Adios. He had watched 
Adios in Aiken, S.C., where the horse 
was trained. An automobile path crossed 
the track and went into the infield right 
at the finish line. Adios had to be pulled 
up there several times to avoid collisions 
and Miller figured that the horse, far 
from havinga flaw, wasjust proving him- 
self intelligent enough to remember a 
lesson of his childhood. Moreover, Mil- 
ler had great faith in Adios' breeding. 

The stranger stopped after bidding 
$20,000; it turned out later that the man 
was an agent for the owners who had giv- 
en him instructions not to let Adios go 
for less than that figure. Miller bid once 
more and found himself the new owner 
of Adios for $21,000. 

At the time it was a daring investment 
for Miller, who had to scrape and 
scrounge to get up the money. And for a 
while it was an unprofitable and burden- 
some investment. Though Miller asked 
only a modest S300slud fee, he had trou- 
ble finding owners willing to send their 
broodmares to Adios. “1 really had to 
hustle,” he recalls. "If I hadn’t been will- 
ing to work as practically a full-time 
salesman, poor Adios might never have 
been a father at all.” 

But some father he was. And as soon 
as his progeny started getting to the 
track, they won and won and won. The 
Adios stud fee jumped to $750, then 
$1,500, then $3,000, then S7.500, finally 
$15,000. 

In the 16 years that Adios lived after 
Miller bought him, he sired sons and 
daughters who earned close to $20 mil- 
lion. Even today his daughters are car- 
rying on the family's brilliant reputation: 
they have turned into the finest group of 
broodmares in the land. Many of his sons 
continue to be successful sires. All told. 
Miller himself made more than $1 mil- 
lion on his $21,000 investment in Adios. 
Joe Namath, how are your investments 
going? end 


Itching, 

chafing, 

rash, 

excessive perspiration, 
irritation, 

in the groin area, 
coula be 

lock Itch 


Whether you’re suffering from 
the bothersome symptoms, or Jock 
Itch (Tinea cruris), you should be 
using Cruex® Medicated Spray-On 
Powder. 

Cruex provides fast relief. It 
soothes itchy, inflamed skin. Ab- 
sorbs perspiration. Helps cushion 
against further irritation. And, 
because it's medicated, Cruex is 
strong enough to help prevent the 
fungous infection that can develop 
when these annoying symptoms 
are improperly treated. 

Since Cruex is a spray-on 
powder: it penetrates into hard-to- 
reach places . . . you avoid the 
messiness of creams, ointments, 
and powders . . . and you eliminate 
the pain of rubbing, dabbing, or 
smearing on to sore, inflamed skin. 

Get relief— fast. Avoid embarrassing itch, too. 

With Cruex. Soothing, cooling Cruex. 

Cruex 

Guaranteed to work, or your money back from the manufacturer. 


Cruex- 

MEDICATED 


SPRAY-ON 

POWDER 
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baseball Pat Jordan 


"The way he moves sideways with- 
out taking any steps, gliding on a bless- 
ing. You can tell." 

John Updike, Rabbit, Run 


Years ahead 


How do you account for Aaron's wrists? 
Williams’ eyes? DiMaggio’s grace? Or 
Robin Yount? Words can’t describe a 
blessing. "It’s instinct,’’ says a scout. 
"You can’t teach it. Some learn with ex- 
perience. And some never learn. He's 
born with it. I watch him— the way he 
moves, the way his eyes shift to a base 
runner a split second before the pitch — 
and I see it, but I still don’t believe it. 
He's the most complete young ballplayer 
I have ever seen. The closest I ever saw 
to him was Don Kessinger when he was 
22. This kid’s 18." 

At the age of 17 Yount was drafted 
out of Taft High School in Los Angeles 
and sent by the Milwaukee Brewers to 
their Class A farm team in Newark, N.Y. 
Yount batted .285 and was voted The 
Player Most Likely To Reach the Major 
Leagues in the New York-Penn League. 
Eight months later he was the youngest 
man in the majors and the Brewers’ 
shortstop, mentally and emotionally the 
toughest position, with the possible ex- 
ception of catcher, for a rookie to han- 
dle. After four months there, he is bat- 
ting a solid .257 and has com- 
mitted only two errors in the 
last six weeks. 

"What did I expect in the 
major leagues?" says Yount, 
pale and slim with green eyes 
and golden curls. "1 can’t an- 
swer that. 1 didn't expect any- 
thing. I don’t think about how 
scared I should be because I'm 
in the major leagues at 18. 1 just 
go out and play. When I’m at 
bat I concentrate on hitting the 
ball, and when I'm in the field 
I concentrate on picking it up. 

When I raced motorcycles a few 
years ago, that's what I want- 
ed to do more than anything. 

Now that I'm a big-league 
shortstop, this is all I want to 
do. Whatever I'm doing at the 
moment, it seems, is what I 
want to do most. I try very hard 
to keep my mind on what I'm 
doing. A lot of guys can't do 


of his time 

Robin Yount, youngest player in 
the majors, has few shortcomings 

that. There’s an abundance of people 
with plenty of physical talent who aren't 
in the big leagues. My brother was like 
that. He pitched at the Triple A level for 
five years and never made it to the ma- 
jors. He had great stuff. I know, because 
he used to pitch batting practice to me. 
He helped me more than anyone to get 
here, I guess. But he just couldn't get it 
all together in his head." 

"I watched Robin picking up ground 
balls at shortstop one day during spring 
training," says Brewer Manager Del 
Crandall. "Afterward I went over to Jim 
Wilson, our vice-president, and asked. 
‘Is there any reason why an 18-ycar-old 
kid can’t play shortstop in the big 
leagues?’ He was born to play the game. 
Some people are always worrying about 
what just happened, and that makes them 



AT AGE 18, YOUNT IS BATTING A MATURE .257 


unprepared for what happens next. Oth- 
ers, like Robin, have the ability always 
to concentrate on what’s coming up next. 
For example, when he kicks a ground 
ball, he doesn't stand around and pound 
his glove or hang his head. He just picks 
up the ball, throws it to the pitcher and 
gets ready for the next play. He's never 
all-consumed by an error. Of course, 
there are still some things he has to 
learn — cutoff plays and where to posi- 
tion himself. But his ability to field and 
hit offsets this lack of experience. I don’t 
care how much experience a shortstop 
has. If he can't pick up a ground ball 
and throw the man out, what good is 
he?" 

There are two styles in which short- 
stops field their position in the major 
leagues: aggressive and fluid. The aggres- 
sive shortstops, such as Tim Foli of Mon- 
treal, attack a grounder as if the ball were 
their mortal enemy. They snatch it up so 
forcefully that one can hear it slap against 
the glove, and then they seem to grind 
the ball in their glove, choking it for a 
second before finally firing it to first base. 
The fluid ones, such as Mark Belanger 
of the Orioles, glide effortlessly after a 
grounder and welcome it into loving 
arms. They scoop the ball up with a sin- 
gle easy motion, bringing it to their chest 
for a moment’s caress before making 
their throw. Yount possesses the fluidity 
of a Belanger in the way he fields ground 
balls and a hint of Foli’s aggressiveness 
in the way he patrols his territory. 

"He’s got Belanger's lateral rhythm." 
says Al Monchak, the infield coach of 
the White Sox. "He’s always in control 
of his body. He moves backward after 
flies better than any young player I've 
ever seen. And he’s like a veteran in chas- 
ing guys away from the balls he wants to 
catch. I sec a lot of leadership qualities 
in Yount, the kind you don’t see in many 
kids these days, or anyone else for that 
matter. Everything he does, he does firm, 
positive. As a hitter he has great bat con- 
trol and reminds me a lot of Harvey 
Kuenn, one of his coaches." 

Last season when Yount was still play- 
ing on the rocky infields of upstate New 
York, the Brewers’ shortstop was 23- 
year-old Tim Johnson. Johnson had been 
traded- to Milwaukee from the Dodger 
organization, where he was destined to 
spend his career as a substitute for Bill 
Russell. Now Johnson is a second-string- 
er behind Yount, and he hopes he wi 1 
be traded again. There is no future for 
continued 
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WE WANT TO SELL CARS. 
YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY. 

IT'S THAT SIMPLE. 

Right now, many Chevrolet dealers are offering year-end savings 
on in-stock lmpalas,Chevelles, Novas and Vegas. 



Impala is America's best-selling full-size car. 

Chevy Impala has the room, ride and com 
fort you want in a family-size car. And 
Impala’s traditionally high resale 
value has helped it earn its nickname— 
The Great American Value. 


Impala Sport Sedan 



Chevelle is a whole family of mid-size, mid-price cars. 

Chevelle. Nine mid-size, mid-price 
models to choose from. All agile 
enough for easy handling and 
parking, yet large enough 
for six adults. 


Chevelle Malibu Classic Coupe 


Nova is Chevy's sensible, economical compact. 

Check out our economical compact. Nova 
is the sensible car we’ve been improving 
and refining for 13 years now. 



Nova Custom Coupe 


Vega is America's best-selling little car. 

Vega is small, sporty and fun to drive. 
Combine that with Vega’s four-cylinder 
economy and you have a good idea why 
Vega is now America’s best-selling 
small car. 




See your Chevy dealer right now for year-end savings on his 
in-stock selection of 1974 Chevrolet cars and trucks. Chevrolet 
wants to sell cars, you want to save money. That’s why Chevrolet’s 
Year-End Savings Plan makes sense for America. 


Chevrolet makes sense for America. 



BASEBALL continued 


him with the Brewers. “I'm still young," 
Johnson says. “What more can I say? 
Yount’s here to stay. No one's satisfied 
sitting on the bench, but he's doing a 
great job and he deserves to be playing. 
Everybody likes him, too. He's a profes- 
sional. He acts like a guy who's already 
been here five years." There's no use 
fighting a blessing. 


THE WEEK 

(July 14-20) 

by RON REID 


AL EAST 5 


Boston’s Luis Tiant, 
who has won 13 of his 
last 1 6 decisions, in which he has a sparkling 
1.73 ERA, defeated Texas 3-1, then took off 
for Mexico to see his wife, who was expect- 
ing their third child at any moment. But for 
the rest of the division the week was a bad 
trip that ended with a dismal 13-29 record. 

Boston was only slightly more effective 
than its Eastern rivals. The Sox won three 
times to take first place as Tiant, who also 
shut out the Angels, brought his record to 
14-7. He now has 15 complete games in 23 
starts and is in position to improve on his 
1973 record of 20 wins and 13 losses. 

Lack of clutch hitting left Baltimore Man- 
ager Earl Weaver lamenting blown oppor- 
tunities with men on base. After four straight 
losses Weaver spent an off day picnicking 
and possibly nitpicking over what happened 
to Wayne Garland. Going into the ninth 
against Oakland with a no-hitter. Garland 
gave up five runs and lost 6-1. Mike Cuellar 
was some solace as he beat California for 
his 1 3th victory. 

Indian Dick Bosman's 4-0 no-hit win over 
Oakland (page 22) was almost duplicated the 
next day when New York's Doc Mcdich held 
Kansas City hitless until the ninth. Then two 
hits and his own wild pitch left Mcdich with 
a 6-2 victory. 

Milwaukee lost five of seven and fell into 
fifth place while Detroit dropped six out of 
seven as Lerrin Lagrow nearly tied a major 
league high with three wild pitches in one 
inning. The record of four is held by Walter 
Johnson. 


iOS 50-44 EALT 49-44 CLEV 48-4- 
NY 47-47 MIL 48-47 DE7 45-49 


A I \A/FQT wasa typical week for 
ML VVLOI Oakland, which main- 
tained its 4>/2-game lead and had another 
clubhouse hassle. Proclaiming, "I am the 
manager." upstaged Alvin Dark finally took 
action against his nettlesomc pitchers, fin- 


ing Ken Holtzman and Vida Blue S250cach 
for flipping the ball to him in anger when he 
took them out. “I don't want to play catch 
out there," Alvin said darkly. Nonetheless, 
the A's won six games, including three 
straight from Baltimore and yet another 
from Indian Gaylord Perry, whom they have 
defeated 10 times in 12 meetings. 

Chicago toddled through six games with- 
out a loss as Pitcher Wilbur Wood won his 
16th and Dick Allen ended a mini-slump with 
his 24th and 25th home runs. Both marks 
top the majors. 

Kansas City had 108 men reach base, but 
won only four of seven games as Steve Bus- 
by epitomized Royal frustration. In beating 
Boston, he set a club record with six straight 
strikeouts. During his next start the Yanks 
bombed him for seven hits and four runs in 
less than two innings. 

Texas won four times despite a thrcc-day 
suspension for Manager Billy Martin, who 
ordered his pitchers to throw at Milwaukee 
hitters, and then told the umpire his plan. 
Martin returned in time to see Jim Bibby 
pitch his second win in four days, defeating 
the Red Sox 8-6. 

With 1 1 players paying S250 each for a 
course in positive thinking, Minnesota ap- 
parently has bought success. Since the class- 
es began, the previously negative Twins are 
16-9 and took five of seven last week. 

California won four games including No- 
lan Ryan's five-hit shutout of Baltimore, in 
which Frank Robinson hit his 566th career 
home run. 


OAK 54-41 CHI 48-44 KC 47-46 
TEX 47-50 MINN 46-50 CAL 38-59 

Ml \A/PQT Los Angeles started to 
I M L VVLOI sag, winning only twice 
in six games, and the Dodgers' future looks 
anything but bright. Pitcher Tommy John 
(13-3) will be out for at least three weeks 
with a ruptured ligament in his left elbow. 
John's injury combined with continued in- 
effectiveness by Don Sutton, who hasn't won 
since May 14, and the ailments of Jim Brew- 
er (bad back) and Doug Rau (neck trouble) 
leaves Andy Messersmith and Mike Mar- 
shall as the only healthy Dodger mainstays. 

Cincinnati won five of eight to pick up I Vi 
games on L.A., but the Reds could have 
come even closer had they not lost two games 
to the Cubs at Riverfront Stadium. 

Houston, winner in three of seven games, 
continued to receive good pitching from 34- 
ycar-old Claude Osteen, who improved his 
record to 9-7. Demoted to the bullpen six 
weeks ago when he had a 5-6 mark, Osteen 
developed somcthingcalled an off-speed fast- 
ball. "It's turned into an excellent pitch." he 
said after winning his fourth straight since 
returning to the starting rotation. 

Atlanta’s two wins came on Phil Niekro’s 
7-0 shutout of the Cards and Buzz Capra's 


I Oth victory of the season, a 7-2 triumph over 
Chicago. One of the Braves' five losses was 
partly attributable to a misplay in the out- 
field by Ralph Garr, who told reporters who 
inquired about it, "I ain't got nothin' to say 
about nothin' from now on, and you can put 
that in the paper. When I say something it 
never comes out like 1 say it, so from now 
on Ralph Garr ain’t saying nothin'." Mean- 
while, Henry Aaron quietly appeared in his 
3,034th game to surpass Ty Cobb's record 
for most big-lcague games played. 

The Giants won three in a row for ihe first 
time since early May. and the hard-luck Pa- 
dres dropped deeper into the cellar where 
they seem likely to remain now that Bobby 
Tolan has a torn cartilage in his knee. 

LA 63-33 CIN 57-40 HOUS 51-45 
ATL 50-48 SF 43-53 SO 43-58 

Ml PAQT figuring out Philadcl- 
IV L LMU I phia remained a frus- 
trating pursuit during an erratic week when 
the Phils twice lost to the lowly Padres — once 
by an unfathomable 15-1 score. Still, the 
Phils survived their yo-yo tendencies and 
maintained their lead of P/i games. True to 
form, they rebounded from the 15-1 loss with 
an 8-5 win over San Diego that was sparked 
by Mike Schmidt's three-run homer. In 
splitting two games with the Dodgers. Phil- 
adelphia first succumbed to a three-hit shut- 
out, then won 5-2 as 38-year-old Tony Tay- 
lor, batting .314, collected his ninth pinch 
hit of the season. 

Montreal won five of seven out West, in- 
cluding a pair from the Dodgers. In an 8-7 
win at Los Angeles, Willie Davis tormented 
his old teammates with five hits. 

Success eluded St. Louis throughout the 
week before the Cardinals edged Houston 
6-5 to end a seven-game losing streak. The 
Cards, taking a cue from The Exorcist, 
dressed up a batboy as "The Phantom," a 
mysterious being who had been bedeviling 
the team. Among other things, the players lit 
candles under the uniform— fortunately, 
waiting for a moment when the boy was not 
wearing it— to chase away the evil spell. 

As St. Louis was nose-diving, Pittsburgh 
was soaring, by Hipping off seven straight 
victories. Even with Al Oliver's hitting streak 
reaching 16 consecutive games, Manager 
Danny Murtuugh remained cautious. "Ask 
me about our pennant chances when we 
reach .500," he said. 

Chicago won four of seven, taking one 
game from Cincinnati 1 1-6 with nine runs 
in the last two innings. Shortstop Bud Har- 
rclson returned to the Mets after sitting out 
29 games with a broken hand and promptly 
jarred his ribs on a diving catch of a blooper 
far out on the left-field grass. 

PHIL 48-46 MONT 45-46 ST.L 45-49 
PITT 44-49 CHI 41-51 NY 40-51 
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Here’s one piece of equipment 
you can handle as well as any pro. 





Lodge of the Four 
Seasons, Lake of the 
Ozarks, Mo. Robert Trent 
Jones says this is “a setting 
for golf that has no peer.” 

And the par 3, lucky 13 — 

233 yards, completely over 
water, green cut into a hill — will 
make you agree. Tennis, riding and 
swimming, too. 

Arrowwood Lodge, Alexan- 
dria.Va. Mobil Travel Guide awards 
this place in the Big 
Country the coveted 
4 stars. Bring the 
family to golf, ride, 
canoe, sail, play ten- 
nis, fish or cook their 
own barbecue. 
Creative activity 
center entertains the 
kids for you. 

The French Lick' 
Sheraton Hotel and 
Country Club, 
French Lick, Ind. Built 
in J901 during the 
age of grand hotels, 
this 1700-acre site has 
been called “One of the 12 best golf 
resorts in the country" by Co If 
Magazine. There’s a stable, riding 
ring, 2 pools and tennis, too. 

Sawmill Creek, I luron, Ohio. 

300 acres of natural wixxls— the per- 
fect setting for top-notch golf. 

Other terrific outdoor activities: 
tennis, sailing, fishing, and water- 
skiing. Take a nice long look at 
waterfall pool and the Birdcage, 
where you can dine among singing 
birds and blooming flowers. It’s an 
absolutely breathtaking way to eat! 
Natural beauty, all of it. 


Pheasant Run, St. Charles, III. 
See New York stars in dinner-theater 
productions, listen to Dixieland jazz 
in Bourbon Street, with its unique 
shops, restaurants, and “street'’ danc- 
ing. Championship golf and tennis. 

The Carson Inn Nordic Hills, 
Itasca, 111. A rolling, treelined, par- 
71 golf course adjoins the outdoor 
pool and clubhouse. Broil your own 
steaks in Vulcan’s Forge. Or dine in 
elegance in the Scandinavia Room. 
The Playnx>m offers musical enter- 
tainment nightly. 

Vail, Vail, Colo. Colorado’s 
gondola ride is a spectacular way to 
see the Rockies’ scenery. Or hike 
along meandering Gore Creek, battle 1 
mountain trout or just picnic by a 
waterfall. Vail’s mountain-framed 
course is PGA “class A.” Heated 
pools and great tennis, tixi. 

I AM ERICAN EXPRE88 J 

C American Exprem Company. 1974 


| iwWu J This year, the handiest piece 
1 of equipment on the golf 
' and tennis circuit could be 
JP® the American Express’ 1 Card. 

It can check you into these great 
resorts. And take care of just about 
everything from there. Greens fees, 
court costs, racquets, balls, clubs, 
shoes, tees, togs or a big drink at the 
19th hole. 

Just look below for the perfect 
place to shape up your swing. (Or 
just swing.) Then contact the resort 
directly, or see your travel agent. For 
an American Express Card applica- 
tion call 800-528-8000. Or pick up 
one wherever the Card is honored. 

Snowmass, Snowmass, Colo. 
Here’s everything the Rockies have 
to offer: High Country hiking, trout 
fishing, riding, and swimming. Brand- 
new golf courses and 1 1 Laykold 
tennis courts also at the Country Club. 


The Playboy Club-Hotel, 

Lake Geneva, Wise. Where the gixxl 
life is a matter of taste. 2 manicured 
championship courses, a 25-acre 
private lake, indoor and outdoor ten- 
nis courts, and a private airstrip 
prove it. Elegant dinners and top- 
notch entertainers in the Penthouse. 

Bay Valley Inn, Bay City, Mich. 
The 500-acre site features a 50-acre 
Desmond Muirhead championship 
golf course. All kinds of tennis: plat- 
form, paddle and indoor-outdoor. 
Unusual indoor- outdoor swimming 
pool and spectacular landscaped trails. 
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CMy Williams knows he is becoming a 
' folk hero in New York City because 
he has seen the writing on the wall. On 
the handball counsand playground walls 
and backboards of his native Brooklyn. 
On the red-brick projects of the Browns- 
ville district. On the sidewalks and tele- 
phone poles. "Man, I saw fly WIL- 
LIAMS, stone avenue, painted on a 
hrainl new subway car the other day,” 
he says. "I couldn't believe it. These kids 
write my name everywhere." 

They paint his name because Fly is 
their link with the world of fame, the man 
with all l he moves, the person they'd like 
to be. Some of the magic stems from the 
transformation of the mundane name 
“James Williams" to "Fly" or "The 
Fly," a brilliant stroke of ghetto simplic- 
ity and flash. The rest comes from Fly's 
unique style, his double twists and tom- 
ahawk stuff shots. "Fly communicates'' 
said a spectator at one of Fly's recent 
games in Brooklyn. “Fie talks to us 
through his game, and we dig that." 

But it is not enough to talk to just a 
few people. A real folk hero needs to 
reach the masses— and for a variety of 
reasons this summer Fly has been flirt- 
ing w ith the edge of a dark shadow, the 
tarnished realm of city street players w ho 
never quite made it out of their own 
neighborhoods: Earl Manigault. Jum- 
pin' Jackie Jackson. Herman the Heli- 
copter, Joe Hammond, PeeWee Kirk- 
land, Ralph Hall— all New York street 
players of great promise who got mired 
down somewhere, names that flashed, 
and then faded like old Day-Glo paint 

The problems for Fly consist of un- 
fortunate scholastic troubles coupled 
with personal malfunctions. Would he 
stay at Austin Peay State University, 
where as a sophomore he was the nation's 
third leading scorer last year with a 27.5- 
points-per-game average? Would they lei 
him? Would he turn pro? Would any 
team take him? 

To begin with, someone in the Ohio 
Valley Conference made a serious mis- 
take two years ago by admitting Fly and 
two dozen other athletes on the basis of 
SAT rather than ACT college entrance 
exams, an NCAA violation making the 
players ineligible at OVC schools. The 
infraction was discovered this spring. Be- 
fore that. Fly had quit going to classes 
and put his name in the NBA hardship 
draft, deciding to turn pro and forget 
about college. But on the very day of the 
draft he removed his name from the list 


and announced that he was going to stay 
for his junior year at "the P." 

This move confused people because 
Fly's relationship w ith Coach Lake Kel- 
ly had been stormy at best and because 
the SAT-ACT test mini-scandal had 
made him ineligible anyway. Then when 
Fly didn't appear at summer school to 
make up classes he had missed, it was 
certain that even if the entrance test rul- 
ing was reversed by the NCAA, Fly 
would not have enough credits to qual- 
ify as a junior and thus could not play 
for that reason. If there was need for a 
cork in the bottle. Fly found it by play- 
ing in several summer leagues on the East 
Coast, in itself an action barring him 
from any further NCAA competition. 

Amazed basketball analysts tried to 
figure out what Fly had done. Essentially 
it was this: become ineligible at Austin 
Peay; apparently cut himself out of the 
NBA for at least a year, shown the ABA 
(his agent has been talking with Denver 
and several other teams) that he had not 
much bargaining power. "I know I lost 
a w hole lot of money," said Fly last week 
en route to Washington, D.C. fora sum- 
mer league game. "I guess I just listened 
to the wrong people. I didn't want to go 
to school anywhere but the P. hut then I 
was ineligible and then ... I don't know . 

. ' He shook his head. 

Talk has bounced around that certain 
pro teams wouldn't take Fly and his great 
talents even at a reduced price. "They 
think I'm a real, real superbad-attitude 
case." he admits. It is true that in some 
quarters the younger Fly is remembered 
for sitting down in the middle of high 
school games or dribbling off court to 
get a drink of water. 

Pro coaches also wonder if Fly can be 
molded to the necessary disciplines of 
team play. As Danny Odums, Fly's as- 
sist man at Austin Peay and another vic- 
tim of the test ruling, said, "All the guys 
at school like Fly, but they also could 
look forward to playing without him. to 
getting their own things together." 

Fly is now finally aware of his situa- 
tion and for the first time is giving very 
serious thought to his future as a pro. 
"All I've got now is basketball. I want 
to show people I can play with anybody, 
mold to fit any team. I'll take whatever 
they offer to let me play. I have to." 

Perhaps because he doesn't have the 
world by the reins anymore. Fly is play- 
ing with purposeful frenzy in the sum- 
mer leagues. In last week's matchup in 



basketball / Rick Telander 


Where can 
the Fly land ? 

Austin Peay's New York-bred star 
has created a dilemma for himself 


D.C ., Fly tangled with young high school 
graduate Moses Malone and Indiana 
Pacer rookie Len Elmore. To understand 
the intensity of their combat, consider 
that of Fly’s first eight shots (he scored 
50 points) two were blocked, three went 
in and three were goal-tended. 

The high point of the contest, which 
Fly's team won 123 104. came when the 
6' 5" Fly went up and beyond the 6' 9" 
Elmore and at the halftime buzzer 
smashed through a stulT that nearly blew 
the doors olf the Pentagon five miles 
away. "In his face." ghetto kids call it. 

Two men danced out of the stands and 
onto the floor at that shot as the whole 
gym rocked. "He say . . . shut up!" said 
one as they slapped palms madly. 

Indeed. Fly can say a lot of things on 
a court, many of them worth hearing. As 
a pro he should have a large, enthusi- 
astic audience. If he happens not to make 
it. though, he can always return to the 
city and the kids who spray his name in 
orange ifnd green letters. But that would 
be everyone's loss, it seems. The colors 
fade soquickly, and there are always oth- 
er names to paint. tND 
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track & field Ron Reid 



ber said soberly, "There was nothing we 
could do about the flop because it was 
in wide practice before we could do any- 
thing about it.” 

Whatever the disposition of the flap 
over the flip, the technique is not that 
new. The somersault long jump had been 
written about and discussed before the 
last Olympic Games by Tom Ecker, a 
coach and authority on biomechanics 
who is the flip’s No. I advocate, if not 
its modern-day originator. Author of 
Truck and Field Dynamics, Ecker says he 
never heard of the flip before 1970, when 
he wrote his book. Since its publication 
in 1971, however, he has talked to a coach 
who says he saw it performed in 1947 and 
has heard front another reader who 
claims to have seen it in 1925. 

Ecker's advocacy engendered little re- 
sponse until last year, when Pole Vault- 
er Dave Nielsen, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, took up the somersault 
long jump for fun. A Swedish-born 
American citizen who had never been 
more than a mediocre long jumper, Niel- 
sen improved his conventional best 
by a foot to 22' 6" with the flip. 

At a meet in Stockholm he dem- 
onstrated the technique for 
Hans Lagerqvist, the Swedish 
vaulter, who later 
enlightened the Ger- 
mans. among oth- 
ers, by demonstrat- 
ing the flip over tel- 
evision. Shortly 


The flip that led to a flap 


The sport's august officialdom is alarmed by a new long-jumping 
technique that could endanger a few necks — and the 30-foot barrier 


A the end of the long-jump runway. 

an athlete grimly surveyed his 
course, apparently convinced that a 
glowering look at the sand pit 150 feet 
away would induce a recess from grav- 
ity, if not the true meaning of life. He 
drew a deep breath, broke into his sprint 
down the runway, launched himself off 
the board and -Hey. look at that, Eth- 
el ! — did a full forward somersault before 
he landed. 

Thus did John Delamcrc of Washing- 
ton Slate earn a cheer for grit, as true as 
the sand he brushed off his palms. While 
he failed to qualify for the long-jump 
finals in the NCAA championships in 
Austin. Texas last month, his style was. 
by a long shot, the most eye-catching of 
the competition. The 22-ycar-old New 
Zealander had just demonstrated the flip, 
which is either the first significant long- 
jump breakthrough in more than 50 years 
or a spectacular way to break your neck. 

Long jumpers have been bounding off 
into sand and sawdust since the earliest 
days of track and field competition, but 
not until this year did a sizable number 
alter the flight plan with the forward som- 


ersault. Those who have adopted it swear 
it is in a class with the Fosbury Flop and 
the fiber-glass pole and w ill produce the 
first 30-foot jump. Others say the flip is 
a fluke, but most coaches and athletes 
arc undecided, waiting to vote one way 
or the other as performance, or injury, 
dictates 

Or the rules. Unless the 30-foot jump 
happens soon, the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation may render de- 
liberation moot by voting to outlaw the 
flip in international competition when its 
technical committee meets in Rome next 
month. At an earlier IAAF meeting res- 
ervations were voiced about the 
technique. 

“Some members of the com- 
mittee." said U.S. delegate Pin- 
cus Sober, "fell that the meth- 
od is so different that it is not 
the event traditionally known 
as the long jump." Asked 
why no similar action was 
proposed when the flop 
high jump appeared. So- 


thereafter. 32-year-old Bernhard Sticrle 
of West Germany adopted the technique. 
Hipped 7.5 meters (24' 7 /&“ ) and somehow 
was credited with inventing the thing. 

While others may have tried the Hip 
before the '70s or gained more recent no- 
toriety with its use. Ecker was the first 
to explain its technical advantages 
through the laws of physics. Ecker claims 
the Hip has undeniable dynamic advan- 
tages over conventional jumping. not the 
least of which is reduced wind resistance, 
because of the compact manner in which 
the jumper tucks his body together. The 
biggest plus, however, is that the flipper 
utilizes forward body rotation, while ro- 
tation isw hat most hindersthe "normal'' 
jumper. 

Whether he knows it or not. once the 
conventional jumper leaves the board, he 
is fighting "the principle of the hinged 
moment." which sounds like a daytime 
TV serial hut is a physical law, It says 
that when any object is moving and one 
end of it is stopped, the opposite end con- 
tinues moving at an accelerated rate to 
produce rotation. Because a long jump- 
er's foot is slopped on the board for 
about .12 seconds while his upper body 
is still moving, the forward rotation will 
dump the jumper on his face unless he 
compensates with the hitch kick, the 
hang, or some other counteracting body 
movement. Even with those techniques, 
which are difficult to learn, rotation is 
diminished only temporarily. 

Trouble enough in the air. rotation 
presents a greater problem w hen the con- 
ventional jumper lands. At the precise 
moment when he wants his feet as far 
ahead of his body as possible, forward 



rotation may make his heels trail his body 
and thus hit the sand prematurely. 

In contrast. Ecker points out that the 
Hip enables the jumper to take off from 
the board almost at full speed and at a 
more desirable higher angle. When he 
tucks and rolls into a somersault, wind 
resistance is cut. And since rotation is 
working with him rather than against 
him, his feet will land assuming correct 
execution — well ahead of his body, and 
the latter should follow on through so 
that he docs not fall back in the pit. In 
practice, the hardest part of the new tech- 
nique to learn is landing. "Wiping out 
in the flip." Delamere says painfully, "is 
coming down butt first." To preclude 
that dire end, the East Germans report- 
edly have theorized that a half-twist 
should be added to the flip so that the 
jumper lands facing the board. 

Few things in sport prove as easy in 
competition as on paper, and the flip is 
no exception. While the dynamics of the 
new technique may satisfy the laws of 
physics, the danger factor is at least a 
worrisome possibility. A flip long jump- 
er is not going to land in a foam-rubber 
pit. as does a flop high jumper or a fiber- 
glass pole vaulter. What if he hesitates a 
moment too long before going into his 
tuck? What if his ankle gives slightly as 
he takes off from the board? What about 
the "fear factor" — getting up enough 
nerve to try the flip the first time? 

Both Ecker and the jumpers using the 
flip deny it is dangerous. "I don't think 
there's any danger at all," Ecker says. 
"About the worst a guy could do would 
be to land on his behind. As for fear, it's 
like the pole vault. You'd never get me 
to hang upside down IS feet up in the 
air on a bent pole, yet there arc kids w ho 
do it w ith no trouble at all." 

Washington State's assistant track 
coach. Rick Sloan, who taught himself 
the flip in order to coach it. says, "It is a 
frightening experience that first time. 
Jumping conventionally, you can see 


THE FLIPPER takes olT faster and at a higher. in- 
gle. tucks to cut wind resistance ami uses rota- 
tion to carrv him farther, while the convention- 
al jumper has to fighi both air and foot drag. 


where you're going. With the flip, you're 
blind through mb$l of the jump. You sec 
a little grass, a little sky and no sand un- 
til the very end. But I can't imagine how 
you could mess it up so badly that you'd 
land on your neck, if you practice it first 
on the soft pads of a pole-vault pit. I don't 
think it's as dangerous as the flop. Re- 
member the talk about kids breaking 
their necks when that first started?" 

At the NCAA meet, the flu made a flop 
of Delamcre's flip but in the Pacific-8 
Conference meet three weeks earlier he 
somersaulted 25’ b l A" to tic the Olympic 
champion. LSC's Randy Williams. Ob- 
serving the unorthodox technique of his 
rival. Williams said. "I like it. He's re- 
laxing at the top of hisjump. While we're 
working for every extra little bit. he's just 
worried about landing." 

Delamere is a 6’ 2”. 166-pound senior 
who has run UK) meters in 10.7 and. by 
his ow n admission, is no great tumbler. 
"I had never tried a somersault before 
this," he says. "I've never even tried one 
off a diving board into a swimming pool. 
I'd be too scared." 

Delamere is convinced that his poten- 
tial with the flip is much greater than his 
personal best (a wind-aided 25'9‘/i“) us- 
ing the customary style. "I'm sure I can 
go 28 feet with it," he says. "When I'm 
100', healthy, my takeoff is O K. I’ve 
got to perfect my landing. No one really 
paid attention to this thing until now be- 
cause the guys who had been experiment- 
ing with it weren't very good jumpers to 
begin with. I'm the first genuine long 
jumper who’s tried it. I think I can go a 
lot farther w ith it, and others can doeven 
better. What you need is a guy with 9.5 
speed and good gymnastics ability." 

Because of its potential, the flip is 
claiming more converts all the time. 
From the mail he has received asking for 
information. Ecker estimates that hun- 
dreds of jumpers are now flipping, most 
at the high school level. Even decathlon 
men have taken to it. 

Whatever its ultimate fate, there is no 
denying that the flip is more fun to watch, 
and that the long jump, often one of the 
least-noticed events in track and field, 
could become one of the most popular. 
All that spenis needed now is for a few 
lop jumpers to adopt the technique, skill 
themselves in it and win. say, an Olym- 
pic gold medal. When that happens, a 
lot of coaches will beadvising their young 
jumpers to go take a flying flip. end 
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hockey Mark Mulvoy 


Check and double-Czech 

A couple of Canadian tycoons with a yen for signing stars for super 
salaries have landed two more and stirred up a world controversy 


T his has been an expensive hunting 
season for John Craig Eaton and 
John F. Bassett Jr., two young Toronto 
millionaires who dabble in acquiring 
sports franchises and stocking them with 
athletes. A few months ago Eaton, a de- 
partment-store magnate, and Bassett, 
who is top-heavy in communications, of- 
fered a S3 million package to Larry Cson- 
ka, Jim Kiick and Paul Warfield of the 
Miami Dolphins and signed them with 
the Toronto Northmen, now the Mem- 
phis Southmen. of the fledgling World 
Football League. Last month Eaton and 
Bassett bagged Frank Mahovlich and 
Paul Henderson for the Toronto Toros 
of the World Hockey Association, bring- 
ing in those National Hockey League 
notables w ith a brace of contracts total- 
ing more than S2 million. And then came 
last week, a new deal— and another big 
controversy. 

Vaclav Ncdomansky, the 30-year-old 
captain of the Czechoslovakian national 
hockey team, the “Phil Esposito of Eu- 
rope," defected to Canada and signed a 
S750.000, five-year pact to play with Ma- 
hovlich and Henderson on the Toros. 
With Ncdomansky, on a slightly delayed 
and less expensive (SI 50.000 for three 
years) basis, will come Czech Center 



THE NEDOMANSKYS: NO SUIT. BUT RICH 


Richard Farda, recently granted asylum 
in Switzerland. 

While both players are considered 
prizes, Nedontansky is the plum; he is the 
most famous Communist-bloc athlete to 
defect to the West since 1956 when vir- 
tually en masse the Hungarian Olympic 
team requested — and received — political 
asylum at Melbourne. 

Exact details of the intrigue that sur- 
rounded the Nedomansky-Farda defec- 
tions no doubt w ill forever remain vague. 
However, Big Ned's arrival in Canada 
as a “landed immigrant" has already 
triggered an international hockey crisis 
that may wreck the shaky detente be- 
tween the professional and amateur fac- 
tions in the sport. Unlike the rival NHL. 
the WHA has not signed the agreement 
w ith the amateur International Ice Hock- 
ey Federation whereby professional 
clubs promise to reimburse federation 
members with cash payments when they 
sign national players. For example, the 
NHL Toronto Maple Leafs paid the 
Swedish federation some S200.000 when 
they signed Borje Salming and Inge 
Hammarstrom last year. In Nedontan- 
sky’s case. Buck Houle, the general man- 
ager of the Toros, who arranged the de- 
fection, claims the Toros "are not com- 
pelled to pay anything to anyone." 

Maybe not. However, if the WHA 
does not sign the agreement with the 
IIHF by Aug. 15— and if the Toros re- 
fuse to pay the Czech federation for Ne- 
domansky and Farda— IIHF President 
John (Bunny) Ahearne of England insists 
that he will refuse to sanction this fall’s 
scheduled eight-game scries between the 
Soviet national team and a Team Can- 
ada composed of WHA All-Stars. Sanc- 
tions aside, an almost certain casualty of 
r affaire Ncdomansky w ill be the sched- 
uled game this October between the 
WHA stars and the Czechoslovakian na- 
tional team in Prague. Finally, the deal 
may well torpedo future trips to North 
America by the Russian nationals. 

In the past few years several NHL 


clubs have tried to persuade the Soviets 
to let such Russian stars as Aleksandr 
Yakushev. Valery Kharlamov, Anatoly 
Firsov and Vladislav Tretiak play in the 
NHL. On his recent Moscow visit. Sen- 
ator Edward M. Kennedy passed along 
a request that Yakushev, perhaps the best 
left wing in the world, be allowed to join 
the Boston Bruins as part of an official 
U.S. -Soviet cultural exchange program. 

1 1 didn't work then, and now, in the w ake 
of the Canadian deal, it may beevenmore 
impossible. 

Like the Russians. Nedontansky has 
long been a prime target of NHL and 
WHA recruiters. The New York Rang- 
ers and the Buffalo Sabres, among other 
NHL clubs, tried to negotiate with the 
Czech federation for his rights, but they 
were always turned down. Last winter the 
Atlanta Flames placed Nedomansky's 
name on their negotiation list, and Gen- 
eral Manager Cliff Fletcher flew to 
Prague and offered the Czechs S200.(XX) 
for his release. In turn, he also offered 
Nedontansky a five-year, S600.000 play- 
ing contract, with the promise of a job 
for five years after that. The Toros' 
Houle also went to Prague last w inter to 
offer much the same deal. Both were 
turned down. 

Then last month Nedontansky some- 
how obtained a visa for himself, his wife 
Vera and his son Vaclav Jr. for a vaca- 
tion in Switzerland. Once Ncdomansky 
arrived in Bern, Houle flew in from To- 
ronto and Fletcher checked in front At- 
lanta. " I didn't have much of a chance," 
Fletcher said glumly. “He was commit- 
ted to the Toros when I got there." In- 
deed, Houle and two associates already 
had gone to the Canadian consulate in 
Bern and had arranged for a visa for the 
Nedontansky family. 

“He didn't really defect," Houle said, 
"because he didn't ask for political asy- 
lum. He applied for a visa on Monday 
morning and got it Wednesday morning, 
which was sort of a world indoor record 
for speed, I guess." With visas in hand, 
the Nedontanskys immediately flew from 
Zurich to Canada. 

Big Ned arrived wearing a yellow 
sports shirt and a pair of faded blue jeans. 
"Where can I buy myself a new suit?” 
he asked in halting English. Houle 
grinned. “I'll call up John Craig Eaton." 
he told Nedontansky. "and tell him it 
would be nice if a new Canadian citizen 
could buy his first suit at Eaton’s depart- 
ment store." «nd 
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The Marina has a gas-saving, 
single carburetor version of our 
MGB engine, proven reliable 
in over 2 billion miles of driving. 
Great for economy— over 20 
miles per gallon. 


The Marina has positive rack 
and pinion steering like our 
Jaguar's. Great for responsive 
handling. 


The Marina has a rugged 
transmission and fade-resistant 
disc brakes like our Triumph's. 
Great for driving satisfaction. 


The Marina has a tough body- 
shell with an unusually high 
degree of torsional stiffness- 
stiffer. in fact, than that of 
our rugged Land Rover. 


For the name of your nearest Austin Marina Dealer, 
dial (800) 447-4700. In Illinois. (800) 322-4400. Toll tree. 

'Manufacturer's suggested retail price P O E. Does not include 
inland transportation, local taxes and preparation 
charges. Automatic transmission available except in California. 
British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia. New Jersey 07605. 


Austin Marina. $2,899 

The tough economy car from British Leyland. 
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. . . THAN CATCHING THE DARN THINGS 


And many happy returns 

In the aftermath of the first U.S. open, it would be apt to say the sport is 
making a comeback, but perhaps more truthful to say it is booming 


T he first open boomerang tournament 
ever held in the United States took 
place on the Mall in Washington, D.C. 
recently under the sponsorship of a group 
called the Smithsonian Resident Associ- 
ates. The spirit of the event was captured 
in a note appended to the competition 
rules: “Decisions of the judges will be 
final unless shouted down by a really 
overwhelming majority of the crowd 
present.” 

This is not to imply that the contes- 
tants were anything less than dedicated 
athletes. But when the Smithsonian In- 
stitution involves itself in a public event, 
whether fossil hunt or kite carnival, the 
activity tends to take on the air of a 
Fourth of July picnic in Mason City, 
Iowa. Figuratively, a sign goes up that 
reads, “Everybody welcome. Elitists 
need not apply." 

The boomerang tournament was no 
exception. It brought together, on a little- 
used section of the Mall near the Wash- 
ington Monument, engineers and com- 
puter analysts, lawyers and schoolchil- 
dren, generals and carpenters — 76 in all, 
with throwing skills learned over periods 
of from two weeks to 30 years. (There 
was even a spectator, Brigadier General 
Harold R. Jackson, U.S. Army ret., who 
threw his first boomerang in Danville, III. 
in 1908.) Like golfers, they would toss 
handfuls of weeds into the air and watch 
the direction of their fall. Then, like bat- 
ters approaching the on-deck circle, they 
would rotate their arms to loosen their 
shoulders. 

"There’s a boom in boomeranging,” 
said Ben Ruhc as his head disappeared 
into the trunk of his car. Ruhe is now a 
public affairs officer at the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, but for several 
years he worked at the Smithsonian and 
while there founded a boomerang work- 
shop and competition as an activity for 
members of the Smithsonian Associates 
program. 

"This is the first year we’ve thrown it 
open to the public,” said Ruhe, emerg- 
ing from the trunk with a toy koala bear 
in each hand. "The Australian Tourist 


Commission gave us these as prizes.” 

Ruhe was "vagabonding around the 
world” when he ran out of money in Aus- 
tralia and found a job as a combination 
cowboy, or jackeroo, and gardener on a 
sheep and cattle station in northern New 
South Wales. There he took his first steps 
toward becoming a savant of the boo- 
merang. It is Ruhe whocan tell you that a 
man in Texas, John McMahon of Padre 
Island, claims 155 straight catches; that 
Joe Timbery of Botany Bay near Sydney 
catches with his bare feet; and that the 
carbon-14 dating of the oldest known re- 
turning boomerang is 2.400 BP (before 
present). 

One by one the contestants at the Mall 
stood at the center of two concentric cir- 
cles, six and 10 yards in diameter respec- 
tively, and threw, with a sharp, over- 
hand, whip-cracking motion, a Stone 
Age toy. 

They watched it hurtle forward, spin- 
ning end over end and giving off a dan- 
gerous sounding sort of whir, to the limit 
of its range, then gradually tilt toward a 
horizontal plane as it curved to begin its 
return. As it drew close they waited, eyes 
alert and knees bent, ready to spring in 
any direction as the hovering object, now 
spinning almost lazily, lurched closer. 

If a contestant could throw his boo- 
merang with such precision that upon 
returning it was close enough for him to 
grasp and hold onto without moving one 
foot from the center point of the inner 
circle, he would score the maximum 10 
points. No one did. The wind, although 
light, time and again took hold of a de- 
scending boomerang and whisked it, in- 
furiatingly, just beyond outstretched fin- 
gertips. Most points were scored on short 
dashes here and there and the prizes went 
to the fleet and the fortunate. 

Luckily there were lots of prizes. Lar- 
ry Fox, a 26-year-old trial lawyer from 
Bethlehem, Pa. who has been throwing 
since he was seven, scored 24 points on 
five throws in the expert division and won 
a real aboriginal boomerang that had 
been mounted on a handsome walnut 
base by a Washington jeweler who is Red 
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Presenting the new Mint Set. 

A special collection of special stamps 



United States 
Postal Service 
Souvenir 
Mint Set 


Your Postal Service 1 


Every year, the Post Office comes out with a 
special collection of all the special commemorative 
stamps issued the previous year. 

We call this collection our Mint Set. And this 
year it has 33 mint stamps. 

There's a “Love" stamp, one on George 
Gershwin, and a 4-in-l Boston Tea Party issue. 

Besides displaying these stamps, the Mint Set 
also tells a fascinating story about each one. Like 
how a kid from Brooklyn, George Gershwin, made 
it big. With hits like "I Got Rhythm" "Porgy and 
Bess" and "Rhapsody in Blue’.’ 

The Mint Set makes collecting stamps a 
special kind of fun for everyone. And it's only $3 at 
your Post Office. The place to discover the fun of 
stamp collecting. 

Stamp Collecting. For the fun of it. 


BOOM E RANGING onlinutd 


Auerbach’s brother. The novice trophy 
went to Bill Brogan, a 13-year-old Wash- 
ington schoolboy, who accumulated 20 
points on three throws. 

In addition there was the Polly 
Ravenscroft Birthday Award, named for 
a lady from the National Gallery of Art 
who baked a chocolate cake in the shape 
of either Australia or a kangaroo — it was 
hard to tell which — and the Henry Wal- 
lace Memorial Award, so called because 
Wallace was a boomerang fancier who 
threw in Lafayette Square across the 
street from the White House when he was 
Vice-President. Once, Wallace and then 
Attorney General Robert Jackson were 
throwing for morning exercise in East 
Potomac Park, and Wallace hit a pho- 
tographer named Beano Rollins in the 
head, causing the Washington Times 
Herald to headline its account “who 
BEANED BEANO?” 

Other prizes included the koalas from 
the tourist commission, a golden plastic 
boomerang from the Wham-O Manufac- 
turing Co., and small wooden boomer- 


angs made by one Lorin Hawes. B.Sc.. 
Ph.D., of Mudgeeraba. Queensland. 
Cornelius Roosevelt, a descendant of 
Teddy and donor of one of the prizes, 
suggested that his be named the General 
Douglas MacArthur I Shall Return 
Award. 

With the prizes given out and the spec- 
tators beginning to drift away on foot 
and bicycle, the boomerangers went back 
onto the field to throw some more. Lar- 
ry Fox, the winner, his eyes bright with 
his enthusiasm, said, "This is the only 
three-dimensional sport in history. It is 
the only one where you can come in from 
behind. For instance, you can have a 
competition where the idea is to hit a bal- 
loon. Well, you can hit it from behind 
or in front or sideways. It takes a great 
deal of skill. I like ancient weapons, I 
fence, I do everything — but this is the 
only sport that gives you that completely 
different perspective on everything.” 

Eric Darnell, who finished second to 
Fox with 22 points, is a tall, lean, pig- 
tailed carpenter who got his degree in 


conservation of natural resources at 
Berkeley, and for the last year and a half 
has been living as simply as he can in 
Sharon, Vt. He plans to make boomer- 
angs out of ash, elm, oak and maple and 
considers boomcranging “an essential 
part of my life-style." He says it forces 
him to think like a bird in terms of wind 
velocity and direction, humidity and tem- 
perature. "I can’t jump very high, but I 
can throw that thing and make it go up 
quite a ways." Darnell was demonstrat- 
ing for some awestruck boys that one can 
throw three boomerangs at the same time 
and they will return, one by one. 

“When you release that thing," said 
Bob Coakley, a somewhat portly gray- 
haired computer systems analyst, “you 
have pre-set into it about five different 
factors — forward thrust, elevation to the 
horizon, angle of the rotating plane, the 
provision you make for the w ind and the 
force you impart to the spinning. So you 
let go of the damn thing and you stand 
back and watch it do all these things and 
you think, my God, did 1 do that?" end 



UsTareyton 
smokers 
would rather 
fight than 
switch! 
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Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
YOUR LIFE IS COVERED. 


PRESENTING: 


THE COVERED MONEY. 


How do First National City Travelers 
Checks cover your money? 

Completely, that's how. 100% refund in 
case of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, 
or mysterious disappearance. 

Where do you get First National City 
Travelers Checks? 

Ask for them at your bank— in your home 
town. In short, just about anywhere. 

Where can you use them? 

At millions of places . . . airlines, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, shops and other retail 
and service establishments in the U.S. 
and all over the world. 



What do you do if you lose them? 

There are more than 35.000 places in the 
U.S. and around the world where you can 
get them replaced on-the-spot. 

How much do they cost? 

A fee of one cent for a dollar's worth. 
There is no better way to protect 
your money. 


before you take off around the world or 
rilbL just across town ... be sure your money is covered. 

get First National City Travelers Checks 

Sold at banks and savings institutions everywhere 



Kantaring through the Grand National 


T he Grand National, newest of the four big team con- 
tests conducted annually by the American Contract 
Bridge League, is unlike any of the others. It starts in grass- 
roots competitions, which this year involved more than 
5,000 teams, proceeds through district and regional play- 
offs and ends in an eight-team final just prior to the Sum- 
mer Nationals. 

There were 318 original entries in the Los Angeles dis- 
trict. where the 1974 winning team began its march. In fact, 
it was in one of the early rounds at home that Eddie Kan- 
tar. Billy Eisenberg, Paul Soloway, John Swanson. Larry 
Cohen and Dr. Richard Katz had their closest call, even 
though they were heavy favorites. From there on, however, 
the Los Angeles squad breezed to the title, although it nev- 


BhiIi sides vulnerable 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

(Burger) ( Eisenberg ) ( Perlman ) ( Kantar ) 


24 24 3 * 

44 PASS PASS 

PASS PASS DOUBLE 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: king of spades 


cr had to face the team from New York captained by Sam 
Stayman, which had been installed as co-favorite at the start 
of the quarterfinals. Stayman & Co. were routed in the semi- 
finals by a Detroit squad captained by Stanley Smith. But 
when Detroit met Los Angeles in the final, it lost by such a 
wide margin — 233-71— that the last set of boards might nev- 
er have been played except for an ACBL rule disallowing 
forfeits. In all, the Kantar team won 16 matches, and when 
you are going well whatever you do seems to turn out right, 
as was demonstrated by this deal against Detroit. 

West's bid of two clubs was a weakish request for part- 
ner to bid one of the majors. This made North's bid of two 
hearts a sort of cue bid even though it was based on a real 
suit, and South needed no further encouragement to bid 
his way to five clubs. Kantar's best reason for doubling 
instead of bidding five spades as a sacrifice was something 
he thought of only in the postmortem. As it was, declarer 
was able to ruff two spade losers in dummy, take a winning 
diamond finesse and concede a diamond, making one over- 
trick for plus 950. 

Later, when the scores were being compared, Kantar 
grinned and asked Swanson, who played the South hand at 
the other table, "Did you bid the slam?" "Of course." Swan- 
son replied, and he went on to recite the auction: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

(Swanson) 

( Hamilton ) 

( Soloway ) 

< Starr ) 

14 

24 

3 * 

44 

4 NT 

54 

64 

PASS 

«4 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


West’s cue bid in diamonds had the same meaning as the 
two-club cue bid at Kantar's table. North's jump to three 
spades was a "splinter," showing a singleton or void in 
spades and good support for diamonds. The rest was nat- 
ural except that after the interference bid of five spades. 
Soloway 's bid of six clubs showed one ace in response to 
Swanson's Blackwood four no trump. 

"Good,” crowed Kantar, pretending he had planned it 
that way. "We gained 420 points — nine IMPs — by doubling 
them before they could bid their slam.” 

"But how come you bid the slam at diamonds when you 
had a much better club suit?" Eisenberg inquired of So- 
loway, backing up his partner's ploy. 

“Well," retorted Soloway. “you may have noticed that 
East-West has a cheap save at six spades. But opponents 
never take saves when you are in an inferior contract." 

Nobody cracked a smile as the conversation moved 
smoothly along to the next deal. two 
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We spend as much time 
making an Astro easy 
to fix as we do 
making it hard to break. 

All trucks, no matter how well built, need 
servicing from time to time. Our goal, therefore, 
has continually been to make servicing a GMC 
Astro as quick and as painless as possible. 

Most of what we ve done Is too technical and 
detailed for us to go into here. The point Is that 
we've made servicing a GMC Astro a lot less 


complicated and a lot less expensive. And when 
you combine that with all the effort that's gone 
Into making an Astro tough and durable, you've 
got a pretty effective machine. 


There's one more thing we've done for the 
sake of efficiency. Something called Sudden 
Service. It's a toll-free number we've set up that 
lets you talk directly with the factory -for help 
with a problem or Just general information. 

The number is 800-521-2800 (Alaska. Hawaii. 
Canada not included), in Michigan, the number Is 
800-572-7953. Call weekdays. 8 to 5 EST. 



The Truck 
People from 
General Motors 










What does a writer find 
when he spends an entire 
season with one pro football 
team, in this case the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, from 
early in training until 
the last sad defeat that 
ended their once bright 
hope for the Super Bowl? 
Here, taken from an 
exceptional new book, is an 
account of group effort and 
individual rivalry: the battle, 
for instance, between two 
injured quarterbacks, Terry 
Bradshaw lleftl and Terry 
Hanratty Irightl, for first 
place in the eyes of Head 
Coach Chuck Noll 
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continued 



I t was in the exhibition game against the Giants, the 
29-24 loss, that Head Coach Chuck Noll lost his po- 
ker face. In the first drive of the game the Steelers 
looked great, with Preston Pearson running for eight 
and 10 yards at a crack through good holes, Frcnchy Fu- 
qua sweeping for six and Terry Bradshaw hitting Ron 
Shanklin neatly over the middle for 16. But they couldn't 
push it over, had to settle for a field goal and thereafter the 
offense was awful. A portent of the season? It had hap- 
pened enough now to make the question fair. In the second 
quarter Bradshaw threw three interceptions. Two were re- 
turned for touchdowns and the third set up one of the Gi- 
ants’ five field goals. Before one of the interceptions Brad- 
shaw looked over and saw Noll pointing to the ground. 
"We had discussed on the sidelines what we were going to 
do," Bradshaw said later. Noll had said for him to call a 
run. "But then ... I saw him pointing to the ground," 
Bradshaw said. "Did he want me to run or did he want me 
to pass?" Bradshaw interpreted the pointing as a signal to 
pass. Noll descended upon Bradshaw as he came off the 
field and began to berate him in front of everybody in Yan- 
kee Stadium. Bradshaw began to move away to get a drink 
of water and Noll grabbed him and jerked him back. A 
man in the press box was watching the scene through bin- 
oculars. "Noll's not a swearer," he said. "And he said at 
least five — s.” 

“I lost my poise," Noll admitted later. 

During the week after the Giants game the Pittsburgh 
papers were running stories about people in the street ask- 
ing, "What’s wrong with the 
Steelers?" By and large the 
press was defending Brad- 
shaw, but Bill Christine of the 
Post-Gazette quoted "a Steel- 
er offensive regular" as say- 
ing, “Terry Hanratty has 
twice the grasp of the game 
that Bradshaw- has.” When 
that came out, offensive reg- 
ulars were going around the 
dressing rooms saying loudly, 

"Who would say a thing like 
that?” 

The Steelers bounced back 
against the Packers in Green 
Bay, winning 30-22. In the 
second quarter one Bradshaw 
pass should have been inter- 
cepted and another was, but 
after that he settled down, 
completing nine of 17 for the 
night. "He was mentally 
ready," Noll said. 

"It was beautiful tonight,” 

Bradshaw said. "The coach, 
he let me alone, let me get it 
straight. You got to be in- 
volved in the game, do what 
you can do. Get smashed. 


start hitting a few long ones, maybe make a sprint. That’s 
when 1 really enjoy it. That New York game, 1 was ready to 
hang it up in pregame warmups. You get those feelings, 
people don’t realize. Sometimes you do a good radio show, 
sometimes you don’t. Sometimes I play a good game, some- 
times I don’t." 

At his best, Bradshaw looked capable of anything. "He’s 
a big stud," said Atlanta Falcon Coach Norm Van Brock- 
lin. "He’s matured in the last couple of years. I remember 
when he couldn’t hit his backside with both hands. If he 
doesn’t know what he’s doing, I’d like to get me half a 
dozen ballplayers like him who don’t." 

"What do you have to be to throw a pass," asked Brad- 
shaw, for his part, "an Albert Einstein?” 

What seemed more thought-provoking at the moment, 
in terms of the Steelers’ chances for the year, was the mind 
of Chuck Noll. 

"There is no way you can have a beer with Noll and 
relax," more than one Steeler person said. I was finding 
that true one Saturday evening early in the season, having 
a Heineken’s with him in the lounge of the Sheraton Motor 
Inn south of town, where the Steelers ate hamburgers and 
slept the night before every home game — "so they won’t be 
bothered by two o’clock feedings," said Noll. A thirtyish 
diminutive fan whose tie was hanging outside his buttoned, 
sport coat came up, wobbled slightly, beamed and said, "We 
love ya, coach. By God, ya just don’t know. . . . After last 
year. . . . You probably think I’m just an average jerk, 
but. . . . We love ya, coach." 

Noll smiled opaquely. His 
smile was dimply, powerful 
and very nearly winning. It 
brought his checks way up 
against his eyes in a sort of 
"big lug" look, only more 
steely-eyed. Generally Noll’s 
smile, however big it was, 
lacked something: release. It 
never suggested "Whoops!" 
It was Noll’s responsibility to 
keep whoops out of life. He 
had a sharp wit, but once, in 
response to a reporter’s ob- 
tuse reaction to a sardoni- 
cism, he said, “That’s my 
trouble, I never could tell a 
joke." Like almost everything 
Noll said, that had an edge to 
it, and if the reporter had been 
more attentive he would have 
felt it. But the remark also had 
the ring of near-confessional, 
or concessional truth. At any 
rate Noll never looked truly 
tickled. He did sometimes 
look angry to the point of re- 
lease. I have never seen a 
meaner thin-lipped, hot-eyed, 
near-to-seething look than the 



When both Terrys were hurt, eager Joe Gilliam filled in. 
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one Noll could throw at a reporter's effrontery or a play- 
er's lapse. 

Anyway, he smiled opaquely at this unsteady fan's af- 
fection. Noll had turned Stceler football and, therefore, 
Steeler fans' conceptions of themselves around. 

"I’ve been interested in the way you respond to the press," 

I said to him one evening when I was still trying to draw 
him out of the solid four-point stance he presents to the 
world. "You keep refusing to speculate, and when you're 
asked to compare the present to the past you say, "One 
thing I don't have is a sense of history. I can't remember 
yesterday or last year.’ Do you have a rule about the kinds 
of things you shouldn't talk about?" 

"Well, I don't want to reinforce a negative thing. There 
was a negative situation here in Pittsburgh, and it was some- 
thing we had to overcome and my dwelling on it was just 
going to keep it alive. That's one of the reasons; and spec- 
ulation can get you no place but trouble. 

"I grew up in a neighborhood — a poor neighborhood 
and the one thing I got from, let's say, the religious back- 
ground was hope. It was drilled into me very young, that if 
I wanted to accomplish anything, it was up to me. There 
was hope, there was always that." 

"Was it a tough neighborhood? I mean did you light in 
the streets?" 

"It could be classified as tough. I wasn't the fighter, 
though, I was the watcher." 

And a learner of techniques. John Sandusky, offensive 
line coach of the Philadelphia Eagles, played w ith Noll in 
Cleveland and coached with him in Baltimore. "As a play- 
er he beat people w ith quickness, by being in the right place," 
says Sandusky. "He would study opponents on film, and 
he had good speed. He wasn't a headhunter type, he was 
just a smart football player. Some guys used to kid him in a 
way that in my opinion was a slur. He’d always venture an 
answer on things, so they called him 'Knowledge Noll.' '* 

Mike McCormack, the Eagles' head coach, also played 
with Noll. "Charley more than anything else fit right into 
Paul Brmvn'smelhodsof doingeverything by the numbers," 
McCormack says. "He was so well schooled in technique. 
He was a very intense player, very competitive." 

I could just sec the movie advertisements for The Chuck 
Noll Story : "He came out of Cleveland, well schooled in 
technique." 

"I think Noll never loses his poise," said Art Rooney, 
the 73-year-old Steeler owner. "I thought he was a good 
coach his first year, when he lost 1 3. He never lost his poise. 
Not only that, he never lost his team. However he does it, I 
don't know. Keep the team, keep their confidence in you, 
keep them together." That was the kind of thing the play- 
ers were all saying when I first talked with them. 

Noll had admittedly lost his poise berating Bradshaw in 
New York, however. And it was not the first time, several 
players told me after I gist to know them. In another game 
Noll had grabbed at Bradshaw, trying to pull him back so 
he could yell at him while Bradshaw was going onto the 
field, and Bradshaw had pulled away, cursing back under 
his breath, and gone on. "Sometimes," one player said, 
"Noll babbles." Against the Cardinals in '12 Noll had run 


out toward the offensive line yelling, "You guys aren't 
blocking worth a damn!" when, according to the offensive 
line. Bradshaw had been throwing the ball away. "Noll is 
so cool in strategy," said one Steeler, "but he loses it on 
the sidelines." 

Noll took the position, which struck me as curious, that 
players ought to ignore his yelling at them during a game. 
"If they're more concerned about me chewing them out 
than doing their job. they won't do it. They've got to screen 
out everything but the job. It's like self-hypnosis. People 
who achieve, concentrate, get themselves locked in." 

Certainly Noll locked other people out. Even Rooney, 
who prided himself on being able to chew the fat w ith any- 
body, got nowhere chatting with Noll. No one in the Slccl- 
er organization spoke of Noll in terms of companionship. 
"If I died and needed somebody to raise my kids," said 
one man, "Noll would be the guy I'd choose. But if I was 
going to a football game, 1 wouldn't want to go w ith Noll." 
And I never heard Noll speak of anyone with personal 
warmth. Someone described him doing a biting imitation 
of Paul Brown, "his little hands and high voice. Noll seemed 
to get more pleasure out of it than he should have." But 
then Brown is no Santa Claus, cither. 

Linebacker Jack Ham said, "There are a lot of similar- 
ities between this team and the one I played on at Penn 
State. All of us there disliked Joe Patcrno. It made us clos- 
er together. He was very cold to his players, very imper- 
sonal. Though he made sure of us getting through school. 
And Paterno's like Noll in the sense he's very disciplined. 
They're both fantastic defensive coaches, very conscious of 
the big play and very conscious i^f special teams and doing 
little things correctly." 

That emphasis on the little things could be abrasive. Some 
of the Steelcrs, including regulars, felt that Noll did not 
think of them merely as faceless elements to be programmed, 
but actively disliked them individually. Talking to players, 
I put together this surprising list of Steelers Noll seemed to 
pick on most: Hanratty, Fuqua, Andy Russell, Ray Mans- 
field, Bruce Van Dyke. Craig Hanneman, Gerry Mullins. 
Since the majority of these were among the team's least 
touchy, most easygoing and self-motivated people, I sug- 
gested to one of them that when Noll was frustrated over 
the team's imperfections he vented his spleen on the play- 
ers who could take it best. But this notion did not make the 
spleen-object in question feel any better. 

After every game Noll made it a point to come around 
and say a few words to each player before the press was 
allowed to enter the dressing room, but he wouldn't say 
more than a couple of words — "Are you hurt?" usually— 
to anybody but a few players; for instance. Mean Joe 
Greene, Sam Davis and Ernie Holmes, in front of whosecu- 
bicles he would linger. Joe Greene was a big chunk of the 
Steeler franchise, and tended to apply himself according to 
the dictates of his own state of mind, and was indulged— ap- 
propriately, I would say more than anybody else on the 
team. Davis and Holmes were brooders who needed buck- 
ing up. "He’ll try to talk to L.C. Greenwood after a game," 
one player said, "but 1 --C. won't talk to him." 

It was Greene, the massive defensive tackle, who spoke 

continued 
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of Noll most sympathetically. “He really cares about his 
players." said Greene. "He has a hard time to keep from 
showing favoritism. Sometimes he wants to come up and 
say, ‘That was a hell of a game!' But he's not that kind of 
person. He wants to keep everything on an even keel." 

The Steelers prided themselves on being a nonracist or- 
ganization and this pride was, at least relatively speaking, 
justifiable. Noll, especially, was pointed to as unprejudiced. 

I'm convinced Noll is color-blind," said black Scout Bill 
Nunn Jr. quite voluntarily; and it seemed to be true and ac- 
cepted by the black players that while Noll did not have 
any tolerance for uppityness from anybody , he didn't dis- 
criminate against blacks in general and did relate to them 
at least as well as to whites. In fact, three or four white Steel- 
ers claimed he was prejudiced in favor of blacks — that he 
would chew a white player for something that he wouldn't 
chew a black player for. “I'm not aware of his color," he 
once said of black Quarterback Joe Gilliam. "At least I 
don't think I am." That is the one time I ever heard of 
Noll's qualifying an assertion with a touch of uncertainty. 
That seemed healthy. 

A man in the Steeler front office conceded that Noll 
had less soul than many of his predecessors, 
but "with the race thing he’s the modern coach. 
He's what you need today." 

Noll once walked up to Defensive End Dwight White in 
the dressing room when Dwight was doing the loose booty, 
or some other massively undulant step, to the strains of 
Bad, Bold and the Beautiful by the Persuaders, or some- 
thing on that order. Noll started dancing, more or less, along 
with him. Dw ight yelled in presumable delight and ran off 
into the bathroom. “You guys think you're the first to do 
anything," Noll said. "I'm always telling my son, ‘Just be- 
cause I’nt 4 1 doesn't mean I never danced or went to a drive- 
in or got beer at 15.' " That incident may not have proved 
that Noll could he truly loose, but it proved he knew about 
being truly loose. 

It was impressive, the things Noll knew about. Football, 
of course. As the coaches watched the Cleveland-Minnc- 
sota game on television, commentator Al DeRogatis said a 
ballcarrier was slow hitting a hole. “Expert!" snorted Noll, 
"He was supposed to be slow. You don't know your butt 
from first base. They didn't have the I formation when you 
were playing." ( But most of the Steeler players, too, were im- 
patient with television football authorities. A lot of them 
derogated DeRogatis.) 

Once Broadcaster Myron Cope told Noll he'd had a neg- 
ative reaction to penicillin. "Noll, who is full of inside in- 
formation on such matters,” said Cope, "asked me if I'd 
had milk before the shot. 1 said yes, for lunch. ‘That's what 
caused it,' Noll said. ‘They treat cows with penicillin.' " 
Before one of the road games Photographer Walter looss, 
Safety Mike W'agner and I were in the hall of our motel 
recalling candy bars. 

"Remember Zagnut?" I said, 
looss came up with Butternut. 

"How about Milk Shake?" said Wagner. 

“Milk Shake!” we cried. 


Noll wanted to know what we were doing. We told him 
we were remembering candy bars. He nodded. "Power 
House," he said. 

“Very good." we said, but he wasn't finished. 

"Mr. Clark Bar took Miss Hershey back behind the Pow- 
er House to the Mounds." he said as he walked away. 

We stood there openmouthed. "And he said, ‘Forever 
Yours,” " I added finally, in a subdued voice. 

"And she said, ‘Butterfingers,' " said Noll over his shoul- 
der, disappearing down the hall. 

"He's so knowledgeable," marveled l>efensive Line 
Coach George Pcrles. “At the end of the day, when wc go 
out to eat or drink or something, he takes a big book on 
metallurgy or something home and reads it." Maybe it 
wasn't metallurgy, but it was something like that. "He's 
so knowledgeable about the things he's really knowledge- 
able about," said one man who worked with Noll. "But 
he has such a penchant for being knowledgeable about 
the things he isn't knowledgeable about. I don't think he 
knows how to open up to people. So he tries to open up 
with his knowledge." 

Noll put people off that way. He was good at mar- 
shaling his facts and making declarations, but he wasn't 
one for taking a matter on from an angle that might not 
support his momentum. I thought maybe we could get 
somethinggoingon I'm OK — YoureOK. Noll had read that 
book and found its thesis — everyone was divided into a 
Child, an Adult and a Parent element, and should engage 
other people on an Adult-Adult level — persuasive. 1 thought 
the "I'm OK — You're OK" idea made sense as far as it 
went, but that football contact boiled down to something 
like "I'm OK and I'm going to kick hell out of you, be- 
cause if I don't I won't be OK anymore." Or at any rate, 
"I'm OK, you're in my way." 

"In football, on the field.” I asked Noll, "isn’t there a 
lot of Child vs. Child, or I'm OK, you're not?" 

"Well, I haven't got that much experience with it to 
apply it to football." Noll said. 

Defensive Tackle Tom Keating, who by inclination was 
no organization man, was a great booster of Noll's. "It's 
like working for your family," Keating said. "You do 
things not because you're afraid of the guys in charge but 
because you don't want to disappoint the people you work 
with. Noll's the one who has control over your life, no 
doubt about that. But it's all made clear. If Noll says the 
plane's leaving at six. it's leaving then. He announces 
fines in meetings. In camp Joe Greene came in late for 
bed check with a pizza and Noll said the next day, ‘Joe, 
that pizza's going to cost you S50.' And that was that. In 
Oakland this year, Jeff Queen fell out with [Head Coach 
John] Madden in camp, and then when Warren Bankston 
pulled a hamstring and Madden asked Queen to play 
tight end. Queen said, ‘Listen, fatso, I know you don't 
run things around here, and I'm not playing tight end.' 
Because Al Davis runs things. The next day Queen was 
gone. And nobody ever said anything, ever explained why. 
Noll would've gotten rid of him, but he would have an- 
nounced it to the whole team. 

“And Noll gets right down on the ground with cvcry- 
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body and does all the exercises, gets as wet and dirty as 
anybody. He never wears anything heavier than the players 
when it’s cold. It looks like he waits to see what every- 
body's wearing before he finishes dressing. If you’re sup- 
posed to be in by 1 1 , you know he will be. He eats the same 
food as the players." 

On the other hand, it was Madden who seemed com- 
paratively appealing in another anecdote Keating told about 
his former team. “We called Madden ‘Pinky’ because he 
turned pink when he got mad. After he got fat we called 
him ‘Bimbo the Elephant.' One time he chewed out Bilet- 
nikoff and Freddie turned away and said, ‘I'm tired of this. 
Pinky,' and Madden heard it. Everybody was laughing and 
trying to hide it, and finally Madden laughed. Madden was 
something. A receiver would drop a pass and he'd scream 
and jump up and down, his shirt would come out and his 
tie would go flying. Then he'd say later, 'I'm sorry, 1 didn't 
mean that.' ” 

I can’t imagine Noll laughing if a player called him a 
derisive name (not that the Steelers had one for him). But 
then Noll had to be the strong man in the operation, where- 
as not Madden but Davis, the managing general partner, 
was the man in Oakland. 

Noll drew things on the blackboard, gave carefully pre- 
pared, written-out speeches about being "men of substance" 
and sometimes snarled. It wasn’t a formula that inspired 
affection. But it largely held together. "Everybody resents 
being told what to do," he said. “You have to show people 
that it works, that it leads to good experiences. You can 
have too much jawing. ‘Let's have a little false chatter,' 
some of the players used to say to each other." 

Noll didn't drive his players steadily. His approach was 
too refined, or impersonal, for that. It may have offended 
him to have to scream at people. Bradshaw confided to 
someone, sometime after the chewing-out incident in New 
York. "Chuck told me he’s been working on controlling 
his Child on the sidelines.” And after I started watching 
games from there, Noll refrained from raging. There would 
still be set looks in a Steeler's eyes after practice, though, 
and someone would explain, "Noll cut him up pretty bad 
today." An element of mystery as to how Noll’s Parent and 
Adult and Child stood toward each other and toward his 
players and his work remained. As it no doubt does in the 
cases of most winning, or losing, generals. 

Noll's life depended on defeating week after week men 
who were approximately as obsessed with winning as he 
was. Many of the players who put his system into effect, 
who had more control over its effectiveness than he did, 
wereerratic, wayward, moody, fun-lovingspirits. Noll’sdef- 
inition of goodness was to win. As more and more dam- 
aging things came out about the Nixon Administration, Noll 
did not repeat his previously stated admiration for Ehr- 
lichman, or for Agnew, whom he had known in Baltimore 
and whom he hud championed in discussions with Sleeler 
Democrats. "What happened." he said in accounting for 
the Nixon team’s erosion, "was that losers got elected." 

Chuck Noll called the Cincinnati game in Pittsburgh on 
Oct. 28 "the hardest-hitting game I can recall out here — 
where both teams really whacked each other." It also was the 



The passers threw to the hungry hands of Ron Shanklin. 


game that suggested something of the shape of the quarter- 
backs, and the shape of the season, too. 

As usual the Steelers won the toss, received, and their 
opening drive fizzled. Then Mel Blount recovered a fumble 
on the Bengals' 22; but the offense could get only a field 
goal out of that break. Another Steeler drive failed to go 
anywhere. Bradshaw passed too high, off Franco Harris' 
fingertips, and Cincinnati intercepted. The Bengals tied the 
game 3-3. This score did not please the Pittsburgh fans, 
who soon showed their displeasure in a way that Art Roo- 
ney later said sadly, "almost made me ill." Bradshaw, per- 
haps the toughest quarterback sneaker in the game, gained 
four yards sneaking. As he ground to a stop on the earth 
Cincinnati Tackle Steve Chomyszak landed on him with a 
sound like that of his name: Chomyszak! It was not an 
unduly violent lick. "It was just waterlogged me falling on 
him," said Chomyszak, who was 6' 6", 265 bone-dry. One 
of Noll’s cold-blooded theories (bear in mind that "cold- 
blooded," or "cold," is a term of radical approval among 
the players, as in "this cheese is cold-blooded." or "Twi- 
light Zone is cold") is that you only gel hurt bad enough to 
leave the game when you want to, when you need an ex- 
cuse. Bradshaw was about due to be pulled, hurt or not. He 
was lying with the ball lucked under him, twisted a bit so 
that his posture was that of a wince, and the contact with 
Chomyszak partially separated the shoulder of his throw- 
ing arm. 

And as he came off the field, bent from the waist, his rifle 
arm winced in for sure and his left hand pressing his shoul- 
der, as if in an effort to hold it in place, the crowd got cold- 
blooded. A considerable portion of the fans cheered. 

"You could hear it loud and clear." said Greene. "He 
hadn’t taken two steps and he was holding his shoulder, 
obviously in pain, when that started. I’d be lying if I said he 
doesn't tick me off sometimes. But that was vicious. They 
don't know what it’s like to bust your hump out there and 
lake all that, and then hear people cheering when a guy 
has been hurt." 

continued 
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A caller on the Myron Cope radio 
show later in the week admitted that he 
was one of those cheering. "Down 
through the years," he explained, "the 
Stcclers have always played the wrong 
guy." 

"Would you cheer if they shot him?” 
asked Cope. 

"Well, 1 wouldn't if they shot him," 
his caller said. 

“You're saying it's fine to cheer when 
he's hurt, just to get him out of there?” 

"How else you gonna get him out of 
there?" asked the caller; and then he 
posed a remarkable question. “How 
about his gray matter? If he's so smart, 
why didn’t he go to LSU?" 

"Sick, sick," said Hanratty later. But 
when he threw off his rain cape to re- 
place Bradshaw, the fans had something 
to cheer, and went wild. Hanratty rose 
to the occasion. He planned to fake to 
Shanklin and pass to Barry Pearson, be- 
cause the Bengal secondary had been 
rotating toward Shanklin, and he did 
look first to Shanklin, but when he saw 
the safety moving back toward Pearson 
he faked to Pearson— as the offensive 
line gave him a luxurious 4.6 seconds 
to work with -and threw to Shanklin, 
51 yards fora touchdown, Shanklin seiz- 
ing the ball beautifully between two 
defenders. It was the third time this sea- 
son that Hanralty’s first pass in a game 
had worked for six points. Remarkable. 

In the Steelers' first drive of the third 
quarter Hanratty hit Barry Pearson for 
23 and Shanklin for 19. and just missed 
connecting with Shanklin in the end 
zone. He went back to pass again, Ben- 
gal Linebacker Bill Be rgey blitzed.and as 
Hanratty threw quickly, leaving his right 
ribs wide open, Bergey. diving, drove his 
forearm into them. Hanratty — not a man 
you would expect to throw a punch at a 
linebacker— started to go after Bergey 
with fire in his eyes, but then he doubled 
up with fire in hisribs. After they watched 
the films the Steelers concluded that Ber- 
gey *s shot had not been cheap, not cul- 
pably late, and I believe as a matter of 
fact he got the Steelers’ vote in the Pro 
Bowl balloting at the end of the year, but 
Bradshaw said in his autobiography, 
"One of the few cheap shots that I've 
ever taken in the NFL came front Bill 
Bergey of the Bengals," and on the side- 
lines, as Hanratty left the field looking 
worse than Bradshaw had (did all of 


Noll’s quarterbacks have an injury 
wish?), the Steelers were incensed. 

"Get that sonuvabitch," said Noll. 

"I was going to hit him in the chops 
on an extra point," said Mansfield, "but 
then I got to thinking he could hit me in 
my broken rib." 

"I’m the cheap shot of all time," said 
Tackle Ernie Holmes after the gante. 
•Til hit a quarterback as long as he's 
standing on a dime. But not 30 seconds 
after he releases. 1 didn't hit his quarter- 
back as dirty as he hit mine. He tried to 
take Hanratty’s ribs, I think." 

Roy Gerela kicked a field goal to make 
the score Steelers 13, Bengals 6. But the 
Steelers didn't have a healthy eligible 
quarterback. Bradshaw was on his way 
to Divine Providence Hospital. Joe Gil- 
liam, the third-stringer, was on the deac- 
tivated list, standing on the sidelines in 
sweat pants and a yellow stocking cap. 
Hanratty was sitting on the bench with 
his eyes shut tight, having his ribs taped. 


This excerpt is from "About Three 
Bricks Shy of a Load," to be pub- 
lished in October by Little. Brown. 


Cornerback John Dockery, who’d stood 
in at quarterback some in practice with 
the Jets, offered to step in, but Noll 
looked at him noncommittally. 

This was the kind of moment a 
strange, interesting crisis — that brought 
out the best in the Steelers. Ham threw 
Essex Johnson fora four-yard loss. Han- 
ratty was still seated, fighting back the 
pain, but finally he rose, and as he tossed 
a tentative pass on the sidelines a great 
roar went up from the crowd, for him 
and for Ham, Greene and Greenwood, 
who had just descended upon Bengal 
Quarterback Ken Anderson like a hun- 
dredweight of bricks, sacking him for a 
nine-yard loss. They would have sacked 
Anderson at that moment if he'd been 
Rome at her peak. 

Little as I would like to admit it after 
the noises they made at Bradshaw, the 
fans probably deserved the game ball 
against Cincinnati. They’d been bored by 
the easy w ins earlier in the year (the Steel- 
er's record was now 6-1 ), but this was a 
situation they could sink their teeth into. 
Their roaring, thundering outrage and 
glee kept the Bengal offensive line from 
hearing its blocking signals on fourth 


down. Accordingly, no one came close 
to blocking Rocky Bleier as he rushed, 
and Bleier reached the Cincinnati punt- 
er at about the same time the snap did. 
The punter had to run for it, and Hanne- 
man threw him at the Cincinnati four. 

And now Hanratty came back in, 
standing straight. Fuqua from the one 
scored what turned out to be the win- 
ning touchdown. When the pile was un- 
tangled he sprang up and slammed the 
ball to the ground. 

On the last play of the game, the Ben- 
gals having no time-outs left, Anderson 
passed to Booby Clark on the Stecler 28. 
Dwight White and J. T. Thomas hit him 
a resounding corporate lick on the 16. 
White's helmet flew one way, his chin 
strap another and he pitched backward 
and lay stretched out on the ground. As 
the last seconds ticked off. a Stceler tried 
to call time-out so someone could attend 
Dwight, but no official noticed him, for- 
tunately, because that would have given 
the Bengals another chance. The Steel- 
ers let the clock move as Dw ight lay there 
coldcockcd, and the game ended 20-13 
Steelers. They led their division now by 
a game and a half over Cleveland and 
two games over Cincinnati. 

"It used to be," said Art Rooney, 
"that time-out would've been called. 
That's the way we used to lose games." 

"There's Dwight White," cried Ernie 
Holmes in the dressing room. "Sacrifice 
his body for the team!” 

"Ain't nothing wrong with going first- 
class," said Dwight obscurely but radi- 
antly, no longer stunned or anything like 
it. "Just don’t go as often." 

Bradshaw was out for four to six 
weeks, it was announced, and Hanratty’s 
ribs were bruised. As a matter of fact, 
Hunratty's ribs were broken, but that was 
going to be kept secret lest opponents 
concentrate on driving them into his 
lungs, which would probably incapaci- 
tate him. 

The next day at lunch with the press 
Noll played down the drama of the quar- 
terback situation. This was the fourth 
year of public controversy over who 
should be the starting Steeler quarter- 
back. and Noll had been, understand- 
ably, tired of it for that long. And as ex- 
asperated as he got with Bradshaw, he 
was not exactly a Hanratty booster. 
Somebody asked Noll if Hanratty hadn't 
handled being a backup awfully well. 
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"He's handled it as an adult," said 
Noll. "He's handled it admirably con- 
sidering all the prompting he's had from 
outside. There's such a thing as being 
part of a team. He helps very much even 
when he's not playing." 

Why Noll felt called upon sometimes 
to be so pious. I don't know. Hanratty 
had certainly contributed from the side- 
lines, and it was true that every player 
had to think of the team's benefit, but 
anybody knows that a quarterback gets 
drastically less satisfaction out of sug- 
gesting plays for someone else than he 
does out of running them himself. When 
Hanratty let his hair down, especially af- 
ter a loss, he seethed at being behind 
Bradshaw. And Gilliam brooded over 
being behind both of them. 

Who should start for the Steelers at 
quarterback was at least as hot a polit- 
ical issue around town as "Liquorgate," 
a corruption scandal that I never under- 
stood but which the papers were full of 
and which involved booze, as did many 
things in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh had al- 
ways been a big politics town, appropri- 
ately enough for a place where you once 
could have a smoke-filled room by just 
opening a window. 

Tempers ran high about the quarter- 
backs. The New Pittsburgh Courier, the 
black newspaper, boosted Gilliam; Cou- 
rier columnist John Henry Johnson, the 
former great Steeler running back, sup- 
ported Hanratty over Bradshaw. Most of 
the rest of the media devoted consider- 
able space or time to debunking charges 
that Bradshaw was dumb. The man in 
the street was never likely to be satisfied 
by the quarterback situation. 

It was a tribute to the Steelers" cohe- 
sion and Noll's control over them, then, 
that the quarterback situation was no 
more divisive an issue among the play- 
ers than it was. One reason the team 
didn't split up into camps over the quar- 
terbacks, probably, was that the virtues 
of the three were so varied and pro- 
nounced it was hard to be dogmatic 
about which man was best. 

After the first Cincinnati game on Oct. 
14. which the Bengals had won 19-7, 
Mike Reid called Bradshaw the best 
quarterback in the NFL, and when Brad- 
shaw was hot that was true. "Raw ma- 
terial." someone watching practice once 
said of him. "America was built on raw 
material.” Noll, it is true, was criticized 
continued 
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WE DON’T HAVE MEETING ROOMS 


in Jack Daniel’s Hollow. But there are plenty 
of nearby places to hold discussions. 

You see, making good whiskey doesn’t call for 
meetings. What you need is pure water without 
a trace of iron; good friends to deliver choice 
grain; experienced Tennesseans to distill your 
whiskey; and a rickyard for making charcoal to 
mellow its taste. Happily, 
don’t have to leave Moor 
County for any of these 
good things. And with 
Mulberry Creek flowing 
by our Hollow, we 
don’t fall short on 
meeting space either. 



Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
The first Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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by fans for not calling Bradshaw’s plays 
for him. At Cleveland Noll had been a 
messenger guard, running in and out with 
plays from Paul Brown, and maybe he 
resented that role. At any rate he said 
such a system "emasculates your quar- 
terback. It’s for coaches who want to be 
quarterbacks. Paul Brown’s the oldest 
quarterback in the league.” Still, Noll 
seemed to prefer players he could deal 
with as raw material — whom he could 
ingrain, as he put it, with his thinking. 

Bradshaw could throw as long and 
hard as you could ever ask a quarterback 
to. and he also was a great threat to run. 
He loved contact, too much if anything — 
once he tried to run right over Buck Bu- 
chanan of Kansas City, who is 6' V , 270. 

Bradshaw was lively to talk with. I 
brought my brother-in-law Gerald DulY 
into the dressing room one Saturday 
morning and Bradshaw asked him what 
he did. Gerald said he taught college Eng- 
lish. "English?" cried Bradshaw. "Liter- 
ature? I hated that stuff. You write, too?” 

Gerald said he wrote some poetry. 
"Poetry! Behold what light breaks from 
Camclot benow," said Bradshaw. “I 
write songs. My wife (then-wife. Missy, 
a former Teen Age Miss America) is 
always surprised that I can be riding 
along and make up a song. 1 wrote one 
called What Is a Woman?, which I had 
recorded. It sounded good till they put 
the background music in and drowned 
me out. Hank Williams. He was a poet 
if anybody was. Kaw-liga. Two wooden 
Indians side by side and couldn't kiss 
each other. Who’d ever have thought 
of that? But then it gets into all sym- 
bolism. where that rug there means 
leaves, or something.” 

We were sitting around talking with 
Mansfield and some other people, and 
the conversation turned to other subjects. 
All of a sudden Bradshaw, who’d been 
lounging on a stool musing more or less 
to himself about having to go autograph 
copies of his book at a department store, 
spoke up. 

"I could be happy just welding!" he 
said. 

"Huh?” somebody said. 

"Welding. I haven’t got enough to 
do to fill my time." Back home in Grand 
Cane, La., Bradshaw said, he had 
bought a welding apparatus and weld- 
ed together an old tractor he’d found, 
then filed down the seams, made it look 


good, a nice solid job of handiwork. 
"It passes the time so well,” he said. 

"Terry, you really come out with 
them, don’t you?" said Mansfield. 

Bradshaw had to go. "It is far better 
to be with thee, creative hearts," he said 
on his way out, poeticizing, "then to 
plunge. . . .” And he was gone. 

Another time Bradshaw told me what 
went through his mind when he played 
quarterback. 

"’Relax. Confidence. Concentrate. 
Keeping a cool.' I say those words to 
myself, and try to think about 'em, and 
they have an effect on me. I say ’em and 
stop letting people bother me. I’m to- 
tally committed to the football game. 
I can say the words right now and have 



Dwight White was happy knockout. 


a feeling come over me. My wife’s a psych 
major, she's familiar with this. But you 
can't just say, 'Relax, confidence, con- 
centrate, keeping a cool.’ You've got to 
think about ’em, let 'em take an effect. 

"I always wondered what other quar- 
terbacks think when they drop back to 
pass, if they really read defenses. Lot of 
times 1 can outthink myself. You take a 
pass you completed and you stay with it 
till they stop it. Too much thinking caus- 
es indecision. 

"I may be too much of a kid out there. 
But I think football’s a great kid sport - 
w hich it is.justalot of kids out there try- 
ing to modify it, trying to make it, what's 
the word, classier. . . . 

"When I throw a good pass 1 feci it 


all over. It’s the most beautiful feeling. 
When you throw with a good whoosh, a 
good bjonng. Just turn it loose and a per- 
fect spiral, just super pride, it fills you 
up inside, just thrills you to death. Even 
if it’s intercepted. You drop back not 
worrying about a thing and see that pat- 
tern and throw that thing and hear the 
crowd roar - that's a feeling nobody can 
have but yourself. Some of these tech- 
nical quarterbacks feel the same way, if 
they’d be honest about it, if they didn’t 
feel like they got to be all tight-lipped 
and technical, intellectual. 

"In college you’re dating Peggy Sue 
here, whose father is vice-president of 
some corporation, and if you win he's 
going to give a big check to the univer- 
sity. If you lose, she’ll start dating Butch 
Fletcher. So you just gotta win in col- 
lege. You can’t even think of losing in 
college. That’d be awful. And I had my 
Rydell XPs— shoes, you know, nobody 
wore ’em at Louisiana Tech but me, they 
were a little fancier. You gotta win. You 
pass 600 yards, get that school record, 
you're gonna get that C. Maybe a B. Lot 
of dumb corny reasons. In college you 
got a whole group of people united for 
one cause. 

"You don’t have that feeling with the 
fans here. In college they feel sorry for 
you when you do bad. They support you. 
But I can't remember ever having a bad 
game in college. Maybe that’s one of the 
reasons. 

"Being from a Christian background, 
1 always wanted to be nice to everybody, 
having everybody be for me, not hurting 
anybody's feelings. Pro football has a 
way of destroying all that. Reporters. 1 
call 'em two-faced. When a man’s suc- 
cessful they’re all around him, picking at 
him, asking questions. Where are they 
when things arc bad? 1 don’t see ’em writ- 
ing pep talks for him. Just writing bad 
about him. And if you don’t give ’em 
what they want, they’ll run you out. 

"So relax, confidence, concentrate, 
cool. 1 go about it like that. Because if I 
get to worrying about those people I’m 
done for. I’ve found myself being pretty 
rough with fans. At the Detroit game in 
Pittsburgh, some kid in the stands, he’s 
yelling, 'Bradshaw. Hey, Terry.’ So I 
turned around. ‘You stink,' he said. I'd 
like to throw the football right between 
his eyes. 

"Or just . . . you go into the Sweet 
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William to cat. They throw one of these 
things at you, place mats, food all over 
it, and say, 'Sign this ‘“For Julie and Ar- 
thur and David and . . What’s your 
kid's name, Walter? Oh, yeah, "And Bil- 
ly." ' What’re they gonna do with those 
autographs? They're gonna lose ’em. 
burn 'em, kids going to tear 'em up. It's 
a make-believe world for some of these 
people." 

Bradshaw was the team's most un- 
abashed dreamer. "My dreams have dis- 
closed many things to me. Foreseeable 
things. Lots of times I've seen a face in a 
dream, and years later I'll see a guy and 
say, 'Where have I seen that face before?' 
I've dreamed about people dying, and 
then it's happened. I definitely believe 
I've got the power. I think I'm one of 
the few people. If somebody could psy- 
choanalyze me, I'd open up a lot of 
things. It makes you feel good. But then 
sometimes it’s not so good. 

"I've had nightmares. I had a dream 
where I was loose on a long run, and I had 
the feeling I'm not going to make it. No- 
body's around me, hut I know I’m not 
fast enough. If I'd been awake 1'd've 
made it, I know, but in the dream, it's 
tearing me up. Or dreamed that I had a 
guy wide open but couldn't get the ball to 
him. Couldn't get it out of my hand. You 
wake up. ‘God A'mighty, why couldn't I 
get the ball to him?' It just tortures you. 

"But I dreamed when I was a junior 
in college that I was going to go in and 
throw a touchdow n and win a game, and 
I did. the next day. I've had that happen 
in the pros. If you can work on your sub- 
conscious mind — it rules over the con- 
scious mind — and go to bed thinking 
about good things. . . . Because if you 
think about bad things, bad things will 
happen. It's your subconscious mind 
overruling your conscious mind — which 
is a little devil at times. It can go either 
way." 

So it was wrong to accuse Bradshaw 
of not having an interesting mind. But 
Hanratty was unquestionably a wilier 
field general, better at mixing plays, and 
by all accounts more confident in the 
huddle. Bradshaw, it was said, tended to 
make speeches in the huddle, whereas 
Hanratty came in with a gleam in his eye 
and fell to work. 

"You want your quarterback to be a 
Bugs Bunny type." said one Steelcr. "Or 
Daffy Duck. A guy who's got that sneak- 


iness, who's always looking for that edge, 
that's Hanratty. Bradshaw's too much 
like Elmer Fudd.” 

Early in the season, as I stood among 
a group of scribes crowded around Brad- 
shaw's cubicle after a game, I would often 
see something out of the corner of my 
eye that would be Hanratty peering 
around from the adjoining cubicle with 
a villainous grin. Which is not to say that 
he was out to get Bradshaw. They 
roomed together and got along fine. "It 
was bad my rookie year," Hanratty said. 
"Dick Shiner was the other quarterback 
and his wife wouldn't speak to mine." 

The person Hanratty didn't get along 
with was Noll. Bradshaw was the first 
draft choice after Hanratty's rookie year. 
Hanratty said, "Nollcalled meafterihey 
drafted Terry and said, 'It's no indica- 
tion of the way you played this year. We 
just drafted the best athlete.' Did I be- 
lieve that? No. Terry turned out well, he's 
going to be good for them, but I don't 
think it ever entered Noll’s mind from 
the first day 1 set foot here that I was 
going to be the quarterback. I don't think 
I've had a shot. I don't know why. 
There's definitely a personality conflict, 
but I don't know where." 

But Hanratty said, "I think I've got a 
great future. I'm 25 years old. If 1 was 
35 I'd be worried." After the season was 
over he said publicly he might play out 
his option and sign with the New York 
Stars of the World Football League if he 
had to stay on the bench behind Brad- 
shaw. Hanratty said he had talked the 
matter over with Bradshaw, but not with 
Noll. "Noll doesn't get tight with play- 
ers," Hanratty explained. 

The Steelers found this publicity em- 
barrassing and dispatched a man to Han- 
ratty's Denver home, evidently w ith plen- 
ty of money, because Hanratty signed a 
two-year contract. I think he was prob- 
ably angling to become so outspoken and 
expensive that the Steelers w'ould trade 
him, but he may just have been angling 
to be expensive. Anyway he was angling. 

Hanratty said football was fun "as 
long as you're winning." He agreed w ith 
Bradshaw about fans, though. "I'd like 
to walk right into somebody's office, 
throw S7 down on his desk and chew him 
out. I don't believe the average person 
thinks you have a job. It's entertainment 
for them, so they think it's entertainment 
for you." 


Not that it was an ordeal for him. or- 
dinarily. "I've never been nervous in a 
game in my life." Hanratty said. "Lots 
of times you'll come off the bench and 
take the snap and read and in three sec- 
onds you throw, and afterward you start 
thinking about how in hell were you able 
to do all that in three seconds. It's amaz- 
ing how many people you can look at, 
and pump. You're talking to yourself 
through your mind. ‘Uh-oh. linebacker's 
swooping to the outside, 1 better throw 
inside. . . . Dirty sonuvabitch fooled 
me — I thought he was going to be man 
and he rotates a zone on me— so better 
come back to the inside and see how the 
out-in looks. . . .' You do all that talking 
in your mind in three seconds. 

"In college you had more time to 
think. Once at Notre Dame I had eight 
seconds to pass. I just dropped the ball 
to my side and stood there looking at my 
offensive line for two counts, like an or- 
chestra leader looking to his orchestra to 
be applauded, they'd done such a hell of 
a job, and then 1 brought the ball back 
up and threw it." 

Hanratty was good at gestures of ap- 
preciation. If the Steelers had voted to 
see which quarterback would be first 
string, I think Hanratty would have won. 
But then maybe Hanratty was too injury- 
prone. And think how well Bradshaw 
could deliver a football. 

And don’t forget the man with the 
quickest release of all. The Stecler scouts 
were making a film to illustrate the con- 
cept of quick release. They slowed dow n 
the films of Bradshaw . Hanratty and Gil- 
liam releasing the ball. They all three re- 
lease quick. But after they got the films 
as slow as they could possibly get them, 
Gilliam's hand was the only one that still 
remained a blur. Shanklin said that Han- 
ratty's or Gilliam's ball was easier to 
catch than Bradshaw's because it was 
"less intense," didn't spin as fiercely. 
And Gilliam’s had more velocity than 
Hanratty's. So Gilliam probably threw 
the team's best passes per se. 

And loved to. A lot of them. Once on 
the bus to the hotel in Cincinnati Rocky 
Bleier said to Gilliam, "Down there in 
Tennessee', what would you say to 'em 
in the huddle. Joe?" Gilliam had played 
for Tennessee State. 

"On the five-yard line?" cried Gilliam. 
"On the five-yard line?” He jumped up. 

"I'd say: 'All right, dig it! Double- 

conlinurd 
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clutch right on two!' ” He did a little 
dance step: one-two, one-two. "Get it!" 

"Aw, Tennessee," said White. "Do 
sumpin’ here." 

"I'm goin' to. I'm goin' to. If they'll 
gimme a suit 1 ." said Gilliam, restless on 
the taxi squad. 

"They give you the ball," said Dwight. 
“Can’t have the ball and a suit too." 

"Go in there throwing," said Gilliam. 
"Last time I showed them I knew what 
I was doing. Next time, first play, skel- 
eton pass! Belter get ready!" He threw 
an imaginary bomb into the air. 

“Hey," said White, "you be here for 
15 years, they have a ceremony, and they 
say, 'For long and dedicated service, we 
are . . . gonna give you . . . your SuitV " 

Gilliam didn't take to being third 
string. He was late to meetings from 
time to time, a practice pro football 
considers bad for team discipline, and 
once I noticed him hanging up his prac- 
tice clothes singing bitterly, "Root, 



root, root for the home team. . . 

Gilliam had a solid background in 
soul-satisfying football as played by 
black colleges in the South. Once a num- 
ber of Steelers who had played such 
football were sitting around trading sto- 
ries about what it was like to play on 
each other's home fields. 

Gilliam mentioned the problems of a 
visiting team going into Florida A&M, 
coached by the venerable Jake Gaither. 
* ‘They use everything down there — ultra- 
violet rays and things. Got seven referees. 
Go into the huddle before the game, man 
says, ‘Captain Gilliam, this is Mr. So- 
and-So, the field judge,’ on down the line. 
‘But, hey, how about that seventh one? 
Who's that?’ Man say, ‘Don't you mess 
with him, boy, that's Jake's referee.' ” 

And Glen Edwards and Ernie Holmes 
talked of home-team field goals falling 
on the three-yard line and being signaled 
good, of "coming on the field in your 
nice gold and black uniform with white 


pants, and here they come: green polka- 
dot shoes! And their heads way back 
down low, about the level of their feet, 
trucking in there, and all you could see 
was those polka-dot shoes.” 

There were also problems on your own 
campus: "Maybe you out walking with 
your woman. And maybe she be look- 
ing good and a coach come up to you. 
'Boy\ What you doin’ out? You better 
get on back and get ready for the game'.' 
Then he says [oilily], ‘Daughter, you 
need a walk to the dorm?’ ” 

Whatever the hazards, that brand of 
football is a game in which the individ- 
ual can flower. At Tennessee State. Gil- 
liam was the star of a powerful team 
whose defensive coach was his father. He 
was Jefferson Street Joe, who was known 
to put the ball in the air. "My style was 
the same as Namath's. Threw off-bal- 
ance, all the time. I really felt comfort- 
able throwing off-balance. Now I only 
do it if I have to. Then I had complete 
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control of my offense. It was mine. If I 
was caught with the ball and took a good 
lick. I was going to get up and come back 
with the bomb. So I threw a lot of touch- 
downs. Sixty-five in three years. Now I 
have to apply my talents to the system." 

The system, speaking generally of pro 
football, was one which did not believe in 
black quarterbacks. Black college quar- 
terbacks of promise tended to be turned 
into wide receivers or defensive backs, 
positions in which they only had to be 
athletic and nobody had to lake direc- 
tions from them. Gilliam purposely ran 
the 40 far slower than he could when he 
reported to the Stcelers, because he didn't 
want them to use his speed as an excuse 
to take him away from his position. No 
further proof of the racism in pro football 
is necessary than that such a gifted passer 
as Gilliam— whose uncle Frank is scout- 
ing director of the Minnesota Vikings — 
was the 273rd prospect taken in the '72 
draft. Noll, however, could dig a black 


quarterback if he fit Noll's system. Re- 
ports from the Steeler huddle were that 
Gilliam could have been a more com- 
manding field general, but his arm and 
verve commanded respect, and he had 
won his spurs by relieving an injured 
Bradshaw against Houston the year be- 
fore and completing six of eight passes, 
some of them after his knee was smashed 
badly enough to require an operation. 

Gilliam had a chance, then, to become 
the first established black pro quarter- 
back, if he got an opportunity to play. 
He was intense, good-armed and nimble 
enough, and he had a way of coming 
through on emotional occasions, some- 
thing he would do this season, too. 

Before the first Cincinnati game I was 
standing with Gilliam on the field watch- 
ing the Kentucky State musicians prac- 
tice. They were wearing sweat shirts with 
their individual nicknames on them: 
FROD1E RODIE, PREACHER, MEAT, WIN- 
NIE, PACEMAKER OF THE HOLE CANO. 


"My daddy was the coach at Kentucky 
Slate.” Gilliam observed, "and there 
was a big beer bust or something. The 
team was at it, and the school cracked 
down. Next year my daddy had to use 
mostly freshmen. Then they fired my 
daddy. 

"My sophomore year at Tennessee 
State I was the quarterback, and we were 
going to play against them. Kentucky 
Stale. My daddy got up and talked to us 
before the game, told us how much it 
meant to him. Tears running down my 
daddy’s face. They ruined his football 
team and then they fired him. Well, we 
went out and beat 'em 83 to nothin'. 

"Fire my daddy.” 


NEXT WEEK 

Roy Blount examines fandom, in 
particular the dedicated, volatile 
Pittsburghers and how they react to 
l heir beloved, infuriating Steelers. 




FOR THE RECORD 


world mark held by Italy's Marcello Eiasconaro. 
Olher American winners were JIM BOLDING in 
the 400-meter hurdles (48.')) and STEVE WIL- 
LIAMS in the 100(10.3). 

CHARLIE McMULLF.N, running for the New 
York Athletic Club, improved his personal best by 
3.2 seconds in winning an invitational mile in 3:36.4 
in Boston. 


A roundup of the week July 15-21 


BICYCLING Belgian EDDY MERCKX collected 
S40.8I6 for his fifth Tour dc France championship, 
tying the record set by Jacques Anquclil. Merckx 
won In a cumulative time of 116:16 58 for the 21- 
day classic. 

boating Averaging 72 mph in his 36-fool Ciga- 
rette Slap Shot. ART NORRIS won the 180-mile 
Hcnncssy Grand Prix in Atlantic City. N.J. It was 
his fifth offshore victory in seven starts this year, 
and assured him the 1*374 national championship. 

boxing Scoring Ins 1 0th straight victory. RON 
LYLE dccisioncd Jimmy Ellis, who once held the 
WBA version of the world heavyweight champion- 
ship. in a 12-round bout, in Denver. On the same 
card, heavyweight DUANE BOBICK extended Ins 
record to 23-0 by stopping Donny Nelson in the 
first round. 

BETULIO GONZALES, of Venezuela, retained his 
WBC flyweight title with a lOlh-round TKO ol It- 
aly's Franco Udclla. in Lignano Sabbiadoro. Italy. 

diving PHIL BOGGS won the men's three-meter 
springboard title at the Los Angeles Invitational 
Championships, with 636.90 points. Olympic vet- 
eran CYNTHIA POTTER came out of retirement 
to take the women's ihrcc-mctcr with 460.25 points. 


Musket in the 1‘,4-m ilcS.JSO.OOO winner-lake-all 
match race between the two 3-year-old fillies, at Hol- 

Angcl Cordero guided TRUE KNIGHT (SI0.20). 
carrying 127 pounds, to a IVi-length victory over 
Plunk in the SI 14.800 Suburban Handicap at Aq- 
ueduct. covering the 114 miles in 2:01- ,. Heavy fa- 
vorite Forego, running under lop weight of 131 

motor sports JODY SCHECKTER wheeled his 
Tyrrell-Ford past Niki Lauda's Ferrari on the 70th 
of 75 laps of the British Grand Prix at Brands Hatch 
to win the race at an average speed of 1 1 5.73 mph. 
Lauda, who had led from the start, did not finish 
because of a lire puncture. Emerson Fittipaldi was 
second in a McLaren-Ford. 

BOBBY UNSER. averaging 160.695 mph in an Ol- 
sonitc-Eaglc. held off a late challenge from his 
y ounger brother Al to w in the 200-mile race for Indy - 
type cars at Michigan International Speedway in 
Cambridge Junction. 

skiing Descending a glacial slope of the Matter- 
horn in Cervinia. Italy. SI EVE McKINNEY. 20, 
of Lexington, Kv.. established a new world speed 
record of 1 17.663 mph. 


pro football WFL play moved into its third 
week w ith four teams still undefeated. Florida beat- 
ing Detroit 18-14. Birmingham stopping New York 
32-29. Chicago winning 25 22 over Jacksonville and 
Memphis dumping Portland 16-8. Houston picked 
up ils first win. 110. against Philadelphia, und 
Southern California evened its record by edging the 
Hawaiians 38-31. 


lur member 

iolf Club in 

$30,000 top prize in the 


GOLF RICHIE KARL, a parl-tinu 
and assistant pro at the host En-Joi 

F.ndicott. N.Y., tool 

$150,000 B.C. Open 

earnings, l ied with Bruce Crampton al 273 at 
end of regulation play. Karl won with a birdie 
the first hole of a sudden-death playoff. 


SANDRA HAYNIE won the S40.000 U.S. Wom- 
en's Open, and $6,073. carding a 72-hole total of 
295. seven over par and one stroke up on Beth Stone 
and Carol Mann, al LaGrangc Country Club in sub- 
urban Chicago (ptig e IS). 


HARNESS racing -DOSSON ($20.40). an I tali: 
trotter driven by Giancarlo Baldi. scored an ups 
in the S 50.000 Challenge Cup at Roosevelt Rac 
wav. finishing three lengths ahead of Dclmoni. 
Hanover in a swift 2:33* s for I >4 miles. 


horse racing CHRIS EVERT ($3.40), Jorge Ve- 
lasquez up. posted a 50-lcngth victory over Miss 


soccer N AS L Western Division leader Los An- 
geles regained its winning form last week, shutting 
out Denver 4-0 w ith help from Doug McMillan, w ho 
registered two goals and an assist. Seattle dropped 
from second to third after losing to Miami 2 I. San 
Jose overlook the Sounders on the strength of a 2- 1 
victory over Toronto. A few folks showed up to 
watch that game in San Jose— 17,637 to be exact. 
Baltimore, ahead in the Eastern Division, ended 
Rochester's winning streak, defeating them 3 2. but 
that hardly prepared the Lancers for the 7-1 tram- 
pling they received from the Boston Minutcmcn. 
who lead the Northern Division. Adc Coker starred 
in that contest, pouring in four goals. Despite a 3-2 
tie-break loss to Vancouver. Dallas continued to pull 
away in the Central Division, beating St. Louis 4- 1 . 
Elsewhere. Miami knocked oil' Toronto 3 0. Balti- 
more nipped Philadelphia 2 1 in a tic breaker, and 
Rochester shut out New York 1-0. 

swimming MERVYN SHARP, an English auto- 
tire fitter, swam the English Channel for the sev- 
enth time, erasing the previous record of six cross- 
ings held by American Tom Hetzel and Brojcn Das 
of Bangladesh. His lime from Dover to France was 
13 hours. 42 minutes. 

track * field — RICK WOHLHUTER took the 
800-meter run in an international meet in Stock- 
holm, finishing in 1:43.9, only .2 seconds off the 


MILEPOSTS -DISMISSED: As coach of the Soviet 
national ice hockey learn. VSEVOLOD BOBROV, 
who directed it to two world championships. No 
explanation was given for the action. 


ELECTED: To the Racing Hall of Fame 
toga Springs, N.Y.: SECRETARIAL I 
1973 Horse of the Year and winner of t 
Crown in 1973; DAMASCUS. 1967 Hor 
Year: DARK MIRAGE, a fills who w 
straight stakes races in 1968; Trainer C 
WHITTINGHAM. who has saddled mo 
winners 200 plus than any olher aclivi 
and CONN McC'REARY. who w 
Derby aboard Pensive in 1944 an 


m the Kentucky 


FIRED: Atlanta Braves Manager EDDIE MAI H- 
EWS. 43. alter leading the team to a 50-49 rec- 
ord at the All-Star break. 


RESIGNED MIKESTOREN. as commissioner of 

owner oflhe Memphis Sounds I formerly l ams). His 
successor is Atlanta carpel executive TEDD MUN- 
CHAK, previously owner of the Carolina Cougars 
and president of the ABA. 

SOLD: The Carolina Cougars, to four New York 
business executives who are moving the ABA fran- 
chise to St. Louis and calling it the Spirits. The team’s 
first announcement was that it had signed MAR- 
VIN BARNES, a 6 9' All-America from Provi- 
dence. lo a five-year, no-cul contract reportedly 
worth $2.5 million. Barnes, picked second in the 
NBA draft, is the highest NBA draft choice ever 
signed by the ABA. 

DIED. DIZZY DEAN. 63. righthander for the St. 
Louis Cardinals' Gas House Gang and the last NL 
pitcher to win 30 games (1934. 30-7); of heart fail- 
ure: in Reno. Dean and his brother Daffy (Paul) 
each won two games against Detroit lo win the 1934 
World Scries, and Dizzy was MVP that year. An 
injury suflered in the 1937 All-Star Game destroyed 
his effectiveness, but he played four more seasons 

with a ISO-83 career record that included 26 shut- 
outs, Turning to broadcasting, he became renowned 
for his colloquialisms. When informed in 1953 that 
he had been elected to the Hall of Fame, Dean said. 
“Now I guess I'm 'mongvt them mortals.” 


CREDITS 

14, 15— N •• 16 

19 — lone Stewor'; 20, 21 John locono: 22— Tony 
Tomuc. Waller loots Jr, Nnl teller 12; 26, 27 I- 

I I 

Camera 5: 52 the Toronto Sun. 54 lames Orole 
72— Columbus IO I Ciszen. Journal III. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



BRANDYN SCULLY. 

13. of Palos Verdes. 
Cah'f.. starred on her 

Youth Soccer Organi- 
zation team in Tor- 
rance. scoring 57 goals 

seasons with a single 
game high of six. Scully 
was a league All-Star 
selection both years. 



SAMUEL PORTER. 

eight, of Niagara F'alls, 
N.Y., won the 50-yard 
dash in 6.6 seconds, fin- 
ishing 20 yards ahead of 
the runner-up, al the 
Buffalo Zone Lutheran 
field day. He also took 
the 25-yard sack race 
and ran a leg on the vic- 
torious 100-yard relay 



GEORGE W. KNOX, 63. 

a psychologist from 
Gahanna, Ohio, who 
took up jogging three 
years ago. recently cov- 
ered a 25-mile road 
course in three hours. 
47 minutes, to raise 
money for the March of 
Dimes. Knox runs be- 
tween five and 15 miles 
every day. 



augie diaz, 20, an en- 
gineering student ulTu- 
lanc. piloting a Force 
Five, captured the 
North American Inter- 
collegiate single-hand- 
ed sailing champion- 
ship near Boston and 
was awarded the Ever- 
ett B. Morris trophy as 
the year's outstanding 
collegiate sailor. 



DEBBIE BOSKET, of 

Binghamton, N.Y., led 
her high school girls' 
softball team to its sec- 
ond consecutive unde- 
feated season and an 
1 8-0 overall record. She 
won 16 games and gave 
up only two bases on 
balls. She also compiled 
a two-year batting aver- 
age of over .450. 



anoy rae. of Mel- 
bourne. Australia, 
helped his University of 
San Diego tennis team 
upset UC at Irvine and 
take the NCAA college 
division championship. 
The Anteatcrs' No. I 
player, Rac won the sin- 
gles and was a member 
of the winning doubles 
team. 
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Jim Freeman, Sales Manager 
Sutliff Chevrolet Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

A MONEY charter subscriber who recently renewed. 

At the ripe young age of 24, Jim Freeman has 
achieved unusual success. He is a sales manager for 
an automotive dealership that consistently ranks in 
the top 10% nationally for annual sales volume. 

In this highly competitive business, Jim is a proven 
sales producer and he's making much more than the 
book value of his age. 



Jim and his wife Mary were married two years 
ago and are enjoying their first house. Despite an 
obviously outstanding record, Jim admits he is no 
financial wizard: "I was attracted to MONEY by an 
ad that said, 'Keeping Track of $30,000 a Year Is As 
Hard As Making It'— which seemed to be the story 
of my life. So I sent in my subscription and I've really 
been satisfied . . . Mary and I enjoy the 'One 
Family's Finances' feature every month, and I 
recently used a MONEY article in making a decision 
to increase my life insurance. Other consumer- 
oriented publications tell you what not to buy, while 
MONEY helps us to establish priorities for the 
things we want." 

Jim Freeman is one of 450,000 subscribers who 
get far more than book value from MONEY. Whether 
you're a car dealer, contractor or chemist— if you 
want to find out more ways to use and enjoy what 
you've earned, a little of our MONEY can go 
a long way for you. 




Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


COURT COVERAGE 

Sir: 

In the past you have printed a number of 
letters pointing out the effects on various los- 
ing teams and individuals of your so-called 
cover jinx. Well, let me congratulate you on 
your March 4 cover of Jimmy Connors and 
Chris Evert. According to the jinx theory, 
neither should have reached even the quar- 
terfinals at Wimbledon. But look what hap- 
pened (For Lore ami Money, July 15). 

Mark Small 

Killeen, Texas 
Sir: 

Thank you for the great picture of Jimmy 
and Chrissie on your July 15 cover. It fits 
my dart board perfectly. 

Stefan Walters 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sir: 

You people are incredible! Wimbledon is 
the biggest event in the tennis season, and 
you devote a story to only two of the eight 
big winners. 

I think that others, such as women’s dou- 
bles champions Evonne Goolagong and 
Peggy Michel, deserved at least a mention. 

Donald Lenz 

Farmington, Conn. 

NO PAWN 

Sir: 

From the time that Wilhelm Sleinitz pro- 
claimed himself world chess champion until 
the death of Dr. Alexander Alekhine in 1946 
the world chess championship was the prop- 
erty of the world chess champion. He alone 
decided the terms of the match, and he alone 
picked the challenger. 

Jose Capablanca won the title in 1921 and 
did not accept a challenge until 1927, when 
he lost the title to Alekhine. Alekhine ac- 
cepted more challenges than Capablanca but 
took care that his most logical opponent, Ca- 
pablanca, would be denied a return match. 

After the death of Alekhine in Portugal in 
1946 the Federation Internationale des 
Echecs took over the administration of the 
world championship so that it is now pos- 
sible lor any challenger, in three years, to 
reach a point where his challenge for the 
world title must be accepted. 

Grand-master chess is certainly much 
more exciting when Bobby Fischer (A King 
Takes Himself Off the Board Maybe, July 
15) is playing than when he is absent, and it 
is probably quite true that Fischer could pro- 
mote his own championship match with suit- 
able support from moneyed interests. But it 
is difficult to sec what any other grand master 
would gain by supporting Fischer in a re- 
volt against FIDE. 


Bringing back the conditions that pre- 
vailed before FIDE took over the task of 
handling the tournaments and matches lead- 
ing to the selection of a challenger would 
benefit no one, because even Fischer would 
lose in the long run. 

It will be unfortunate if Fischer persists in 
his present stand, but it will be still worse if 
Fischer prevails upon any of the other mas- 
ters to join him in promoting his own cham- 
pionship match. 

William Wilcock 

Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Although I cannot excuse the impulsive 
and uncooperative nature of Bobby Fischer, 
I can sympathize with him in his present bat- 
tle with FIDE over the setup for the world 
championship match of 1975. Fischer, as 
champion, has the right to determine the ar- 
rangement of this match, and his proposal 
that there be no limit put on the number of 
games in the match is a very good move. This 
prompts contestants to play to win, not just 
to draw, thus heightening both the excite- 
ment and the quality of the games played. 

As an avid chess fan, I have enjoyed Fisch- 
er’s past games, and unless the childish FI DE 
gets its way, I plan to enjoy even more of his 
future games. 

J. Mark Jacobs 

San Diego 
Sir: 

Bobby Fischer's egotism may look like 
confidence to writer Steve Englund, but what 
kind of "integrity" is it that allowed Fischer 
to promise to be an active champion and then 
not play a single game in public? 

Matthew Laufer 

Bronx, N.Y. 

NO SYMPATHY 

Sir: 

So the Pied Piper and the Rats arc con- 
cerned with freedom and dignity ( Solidarity 
with Solidity, July 15). Then the NFL play- 
ers turn around and use the most oppressive 
weapon there is to freedom the strike. 

No one is forcing the little darlings to play 
games for big money, endorsements, speak- 
ing fees, etc. They are perfectly free to seek 
plain employment along with the rest of 
’’free society." I hope they aren’t eligible for 
unemployment benefits. Our taxes are bad 
enough without supporting payments for 
Cadillacs, Continentals and Mercedes. 

Lawrence A. Kimball 

Manlius, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Thanks to Joe Marshall for shedding light 
on a situation that could have a major effect 


on amateur and professional sport as it exists 
today. It's a mystery to me how the NFL 
Players Association can expect the relation- 
ship between players and management to 
change overnight. But what is really sad and 
has cost more points with the public than 
anything else is the players' apparent obnox- 
ious attitude toward those who stand in their 
way. 

If the owners and the players continue to 
be at odds, they may have to buy the ser- 
vices of Henry Kissinger to reach a compro- 
mise. If nothing else, they certainly have the 
money for it. However, there is a simple way 
to forget the troubles of professional foot- 
ball at a comparatively low cost: go see a 
professional soccer match. 

Christopher Rosik 

Gig Harbor, Wash. 

Sir: 

I have not been able to find a single foot- 
ball fan who has any sympathy at all for the 
striking NFL players. We know that their 
ridiculous demands will mean poorer pick- 
ings for aft but the richest owners. And, too, 
the pensions the players already have ob- 
tained are stratospherically high, not to men- 
tion most of the salaries. We, the fans, arc 
going to suffer, both from a spectator stand- 
point and in our pocketbooks. 

Eugene H. Clapp 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

MILESTONE 

Sir: 

Perhaps some interpret Kenny Moore on 
Roger Bannister ( 4 Minutes and 20 Years, 
July 15) differently than I. Bannister came 
through as less than a god but much, much 
of a man. Beautiful job. 

Bill Bowerman 
Assistant Athletic Director 
University of Oregon 

Eugene, Ore. 

BALTIMORE VS. BOSTON 

Sir: 

My compliments on Mark Kram’s article 
on the Red Sox and Orioles ( Rising to the 
Grand Old Occasion, July 15). Very' crisp and 
succinct. He captured the whole midsummer 
mood of East Coast baseball in the Amer- 
ican Lcague- 

Tim Fisher 

Merrick, N.Y. 

Sir: 

It seems funny to me that the name Mike 
Cuellar was never mentioned. While Mark 
Kram was very careful to point out each and 
every drawback of the Orioles, never once 
did he acknowledge the fact that Cuellar has 
gotten off to his best start in quite some time- 
continued 
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A power plant as old as the universe will help 
. us save 56.3 million gallons of oil a year. . 


The power plant is the sun. 

And its energy is going to work for our ITT 
Rayonier company in a new North American pulp 
mill starting this fall. 

It'll help us beat the energy crisis. 

Our new mill will produce chemical cellulose for 
textile fibers from locally harvested trees. Almost 
every part of the tree is processed — though up till 
now, there was always some wood waste. 

No more. It's this wood waste that our new mill 
will convert into useful energy, recapturing the sun's 
heat and light to meet virtually all the mill's energy 
needs. 

Tree waste will replace fully 90 pier cent of the oil 


that would be burned in a year — 56.3 million gallons. 

Eventually all our mills will be converted 
to this modem energy-saving system. Which is 
conservation in more ways than one. 

Because unlike oil and coal — which once used 
can't be replaced — wood is renewable. In the last 30 
years our Rayonier company has replanted hundreds 
of millions of trees. 

And they'll keep on replanting. As long as there's 
air, water and soil. 

And, of course, sun. 

The best ideas are the I 1 1 i i I i 
ideas that help people. J I L. 

Inlet natonal Telepncne and Telegrapn Corporal on. 320 Path Avenue. New York. N Y 10022 . 



G If you think 
now is a bad time 
to buy a home, 
wait until next year. 


Don’t put it off. 

If you want to know why, the fact is 
that the longer you wait the more 
that new home is probably going to 
cost. It’s that simple. 

Maybe people have advised you to 
wait for housing costs to drop. And 
for interest rates to relax. 

Follow that advice, dear friend, 
and you could be wasting your 
money on rent for the rest of your 
life. Because the factors that deter- 
mine the cost of housing availabil- 
ity and demand won’t be going 
down. They haven’t for 30 years, and 
there’s no reason to believe they’ll 
start dropping now. 

What about the cost of money ? 

Let’s face it. Right now, mortgage 
money is tight. Rates are up. And so 
is the size of the down payment 


you'll need. But what the money 
market is going to be like a year from 
now or five years from now depends 
on which economist you talk to. 

However, we can be pretty 
sure about three things: 

1. A certain amount of inflation is 
going to be part of the economic pic- 
ture. 5% per year for the next sev- 
eral years is the latest estimate. This 
means the dollars you use to pay off 
your mortgage will be “cheaper” dol- 
lars each year. 

2. During the first several years of 
your mortgage, most of your pay- 
ments represent interest. Interest 
charges are deductible from your 
Federal Income Tax. And if you don’t 
think that helps out at income tax 
time, talk to somebody who has a 
mortgage. He knows. 


3. Finally, mortgage rates aren’t 
likely to fall drastically. But if they 
do go down, increases in other areas 
i land, labor, materials i probably 
will offset most of the gain. Anyway, 
who’s to stop you from renegotiating 
your mortgage should that happen. 

Chicagoland: A great place 
to go househunting. 

You're lucky to be looking for a home 
in Chicagoland. Nowhere else in the 
country do you have the selection of 
areas to live and houses to live in. 

Best of all, today it’s a buyer’s 
market. Not that nobody’s looking 
It’s just taking a little longer to 
scrape together the down payment. 
So if you’re in a position to do so, 
there’s never been a better time to 
buy. Nor is there likely to be a better 
time in the near future. 



Chicago Title Insurance Company 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 

A nationwide network of more than 1000 offices and agents plus several thousand approved attorneys. 
Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 
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DELTA DURASTEEL 
RADIAL (ud- 44O01. 

Some people judge a tire by the 
way it looks, but unfortunately, 
to the non-expert, most tires 
look alike. 


So the next thing they look for 
is the name, Except no matter 
how familiar the name might be, 
once it's covered with the dirt 
of hard driving, it’s service, not 
tradition, that nnunts 
And this is where Delta shines. 
You may or may not know the 
name at this time. But once 
you've owned a Delta tire, you'll 
never forget it — for service, for 
mileage, for driveability. Delta... 
Accept No Substitutes. 



Check the 
Yellow Pages 
of your 
phone book 

Della Dealer 
nearest you. 


DELTA TIRE CORP. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


He has taken up the slack thai was left when 
Jim Palmer went on the disabled list. Since 
Boston has to get along without Carlton 
Fisk, and Baltimore without Palmer. I think 
it will be interesting to see who comes out 
on top. My vote goes to Baltimore. 

Dl.NNIt Wl AVI1 

Winston-Salem. N'.C. 

HARVARD VS. WASHINGTON 

Sir: 

It was with great disappointment that I 
read the article by Dan Levin on the Nation- 
al Intercollegiate Invitational Championship 
Rowing Regatta [Smooth and Rude and Fast, 
July I ). For the first time in 122 years there 
was to he a race that would establish the true 
national-champion crew. The event in Seat- 
tle was the culmination of more than two 
years of effort initiated by Dick Erickson and 
the l Jniversity of Washington Department of 
Intercollegiate Athletics. From the begin- 
ning. Harvard, too. supported the concept, in 
the desire perhaps of putting to rest the idea 
that the winner of the IRA regatta, in which 
neither Harvard nor Washington customar- 
ily rows, was the national champion. 

Hundreds of hours of effort were expend- 
ed in organizing and running the Seattle re- 
gatta. When the featured varsity race start- 
ed. two outstanding crews were pitied against 
each other. Both were made up of superbly 
conditioned athletes, dedicated young men 
who had been training as hard as or harder 
than any other intercollegiate athletes in the 
country. We may well watch many a crew 
before another of Harvard's precision, 
strength, control and beauty comes by. This 
was an outstanding Washington crew out- 
rowed by an even belter one front Harvard, 
which, in the process, broke the course rec- 
ord by 5.8 seconds. 

Edward K. McCagu II 
Ex-Harvard Oarsman 
Member, Washington Rowing Stewards 
Seattle 

Sir: 

“Smooth and rude and fast" is just the 
way to describe your article on collegiate 
rowing. It sounded smooth, but was very 
rude to anyone who has followed rowing 
closely this year. 

Robert D. Espesetii 
Wisconsin Varsity Six Oar 
Champaign. III. 

Sir: 

No, the two Harvard oarsmen you wrote 
most about. Alan (Bomber iShcaly and Steve 
(Mad Dog) Row didn't go to any "exclu- 
sive" prep school. They went to Northfield 
Mount Hermon, which is a prep school, but 
isn't exclusive at all. 

Every now and then wc find a few boys 
who think they'd like to row. Wc put them 
in a shell on the Connecticut River and yell 


threats and encouragement at them. We feed 
them well and train them well and patch their 
blisters and teach them that oarsmen weren't 
meant to be stoics. 

And every now and then wc pul together 
a pretty good boat. Like the ones that took 
the Princeton Trophy in the Head of the 
Charles race two out of the last four years. 
That's the largest regatta in North America, 
and our boats have left Belmont Hill and 
Andover and Kent gasping in our wake. And 
some of our rowers go on to the inter- 
collegiate championship victory boat. 

But wc take little credit for Row and Shca- 
ly just that they were ours for a while. And 
if any of those Washington youngsters would 
like to get a jump on their Eastern counter- 
parts, we'd be happy to put them in one of 
our unexcltisivc shells and yell at them, too. 
John M. Ravage 
Northfield Mount Hermon School 
East Northfield, Mass. 

Sir: 

I enjoyed the article on the Harvard var- 
sity heavyweight crew's conquest of the best 
of the West. There is nothing new under the 
sun or under the moon. Who knows when 
or how it got started, but throwing a moon 
was developed to a high degree in the early 
1950s. It was practiced most proficiently and 
most often by the Princeton Ivy League 
hockey champions of 195.1 under the name 
“Ciotcha." You “got" someone by catching 
them looking at your bare derrierc. Until the 
Hurvards or anyone else "gets" Grand Cen- 
tral Station at rush hour, a feat accomplished 
by a member of that victorious and glorious 
1953 Princeton team, they have a long way 
to go. 

Stuyvcsant B. Pell 

Princeton. N.J. 

QUINCY SPORTSWRITER 

Sir: 

Re “Les Mots Justcs” (Scorecard. 
July I ). Sports Illustrated is not the first to 
recognize the anonymous writer from the day 
when “sportswriting was sportswriting." 
When Literary Digest did it back in the 
1920s, it referred to him as "a fellow out in 
Quincy, III.," and I believe repeated the 
line to my mind his best about "the long- 
legged, leather-lunged Uiddicbucks from the 
land of illegal liquor" who trounced the 
Quincy nine w hen this early hotbed of base- 
ball was in a league with much bigger Mid- 
western cities. 

The writer was. in fact. Gene Browne, a 
reporter and assistant editor on Tlte Quincy 
Herald who took a squint at baseball now 
and then from at least 1896 (he appears with 
my father in an old photograph of the staff) 
until he left for California in 191 1. 

Later, as a distinguished editorial writer 
on the Los Angeles Times, he may have 
blushed over his earlier contrivings, but I 
continued 
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All this and the 
lowest sticker price 
in America. $2299. 


Electric rear window defogger 



Front reclining bucket seats 
4-speed transmission 


Tool kit 
and 

paint 


doors 

Steel unit 
body construction 

Whitewall tires 


"And Toyota’s best gas 
mileage too.” 


Passenger assist 
Inside hood release 


Front 

5 MPH recoverable bumpers 


Toyota Corolla 1200 


See how much car your money can buy. 


TOYOTA 

Small car specialists for 40 years. 
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Bari Starr works ouk with 
ik every day and so 
Askronauks in 


Bart Starr, former brilliant quarterback and 
works out regularly with Exer-Gym. and so do his wife Cherry and his son 
Bart. Jr. And when NASA had to solve the problem of how to keep our Astro- 
nauts fit-on the ground and during their long journeys in space, the answer 
was again: Exer-Gym. 

This remarkable isometric/isotonic device is light, compact and portable 
It exercises the entire body, adjusts to the individual and can be used 
anywhere. Bart Starr says: "Give me an Exer-Gym just a few minutes 
a day and I'll help you and your lamily to a firmer, healthier body." 

And Bart's 108-page illustrated exercise manual will take you through 
the paces-from the "79-lb. weakling" stage to a splendid physique. 
Shape up! You owe it to yourself to order Exer-Gym today. 

II My check for S26.95 IS24.95 plus $2 post S ins. -Calif, 
deliveries pis. add taxjis enclosed. Send me Exer-Gym today 

D Charge my BA/MC account ~ Expires 

Signature 

Name 

Address 

Zip 


tiaverhills 
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CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below 


MAIL TO SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. TIME & LIFE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc , 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices m the United States Canada. Puerto Rico, and the 
Caribbean Islands are S 14 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world SfOa year all others $18 a year 


To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 


doubt it. To downgrade him might be to deny 
a Ring Lardncr his roots. 

The "land of illegal liquor" was dry Kan- 
sas, of course. 

Allen M. Oakley 
Editor 

Quincy Herald- H Itig 

Quincy, III. 

MINOR POINTS 

Sir: 

Pat Jordan's A False Spring I July 1 el seq. i 
is not only a beautifully written journal but 
remarkably perceptive in its recollection of 
the sights, sounds and emotions attendant 
on life in the minor leagues at least as it 
was in the days when all levels of organized 
baseball flourished. Jordan has aroused nos- 
talgia in all of us who ever "went away."* 
And I love his comments on that magic de- 
scriptive phrase. 

Llewellyn Watts III 

Hightstown, N.J. 

Sir: 

Pat Jordan's excellent story about play- 
ing ball in Eau Claire, Davenport, Palatka 
and other minor league cities exemplifies 
what the true baseball fan ultimately be- 
lieves: the game is America. 

Daryl J. Hollis 

Raleigh. N.C. 

Sir: 

Apparently pitching technique wasn't the 
only thing Pat Jordan forgot. He says he re- 
members listening to The Lion Sleeps Tonight 
and Colton Fields in the spring of 1961. 

That would have been impossible, since 
the former, by The Tokens, was released in 
December 1961, and the latter, by The High- 
waymen, was released in the fall of 1961. I 
never had a good fastball, but I know my 
rock 'n" roll. 

John VI. Stai berg, M.D. 
Santa Monica, Calif- 

BITTEN 

Sir: 

1 enjoyed very much the article l Haunting 
the Arctic . July 8) on canoeing the Yellow- 
knife River in Canada's Northwest Territo- 
ries, especially Bil Gilbert's description of the 
mosquitoes. On a canoeing trip to northern 
Minnesota several years ago, a group of us 
found the mosquitoes there to be just as 
fierce. Wc thought at the time that if Cal- 
ifornia's motto were "Bring me men to 
match my mountains." Minncsota’scould be 
"Bring me men to match my mosquitoes." 

Stauffer Miller, D.V.M 
Moorefield, W. Va. 


Address editorial mail to Spokis Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Beautiful gin-and-tonics happen 
with dry Gilbey’s and Schweppes. 
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DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 86 PROOF. 100\ GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS W i A GlLBEY, LTD.. OlSTR BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO . N. Y C. 







Kings, 1/ mg. tar. 1 .3 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. tar. 
1 .2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Mar. 74 
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More and more, people are swinging 
to Kool because they’re discovering 
there’s no better answer to hot taste. 
So get in the swing, light up a Kool. 

Even better,' enjoy your Kool in the 
good old-fashioned comfort of Kool's 
. own Lawnlite Lawn -Swing. Light in 
weight and built of modern sturdy 
and durable material, it's made to 
give pleasure for years and it's yours 
for only $119.00 and one end flap 
from any carton of Kools. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


KOOL LAWN SWING OFFER 
Price covert delivery of Lawnlite 
Lawn Swing. Polyfoam cushions, 
vinyl and nylon trim. Aluminum 
swing. Steel A-frame with baked- 
on finish. Offergood until 12/31/74 
(or while supply lasts). Limited to 
U.S.A. Make certified check or 
money order payable to KOOL 
Lawn Swing Offer. Mail to Box 
3000KG, Louisville, Ky. 40201- 
Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 

Please send me . Kool Lawn Swing(s). For each I enclose 

one Kool carton end flap plus $119.00. 0 Certified Check 

0 Money Order 0 Bank Americard* 0 Master Charge* 

•Card ft ....... Expires.- — . 

P Krone — ; — • — 70 

Name - - 

1 am al least 21 yean of age 

Address — 


No P.O. Boxes, please 

— i — Zip 



